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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MISSOURI. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  located  at  Columbia,  Missouri, 
in  1839,  and  courses  of  instruction  in  Academic  work  were  begun  in 
1841.  A  Department  of  Education  was  established  in  1867.  This 
was  changed  to  a  Teachers  College  in  1904.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy- 
were  made  Departments  of  the  University  in  1870 — the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  being  located  at  Rolla.  The  Law  Department 
was  opened  in  1872;  the  Medical  Department  in  1873;  the  School  of 
Engineering  in  1877.  The  latter  was  changed  to  the  Department  of 
Engineering  in  1906.  The  Experiment  Station  was  established,  under 
act  of  Congress,  in  1888.  The  Missouri  State  Military  School  was 
created  a  Department  in  1890.  In  1896  the  Graduate  Department 
was  established. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  State,  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  conveniently  reached  from  the  east,  north,  and  west  by 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  connecting  lines.  The  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad  affords  a  direct  route  to  Columbia  to  persons 
living  on  that  line,  and  to  those  living  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francis-^,  and  other  southern  railroads. 

The  surrounding  country  is  elevated,  well  drained  and  diversi- 
fied. It  is  a  limestone  region,  remarkable  for  its  healthfulness. 
The  University  campus  includes  32  acres  of  undulating  ground  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town.  The  Experiment  Farm  lies  one 
square  south  of  the  Campus,  and  comprises  648  acres.  The  Horti- 
cultural Grounds  (a  part  of  the  Farm)  are  one  square  east  of  the 
Campus  and  include  about  30  acres. 

The  University  has  the  following  buildings  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall;  separate  buildings  for  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, Geology  and  Zoology,  Law,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Medicine, 
the  Parker  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Laws  Observatory,  the  Power 
House,  the  President's  House,  Benton  Hall  and  Lathrop  Hall,  two 
dormitories  for  men;  the  Gymnasium  for  men;  the  Agricultural 
Farm  Buildings,  the  Live  Stock  Judging  and  Dairy  Buildings, 
the  Agricultural  building,  the  Horticultural  building  and  green- 
houses, and  Read  HalL  the  Dormitory  for  women.  The  Gymnasium 
for  women  is  located  in  Academic  Hall. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 

Summer  Session. 


1910 — June  10,  Friday   Registration,   Summer  Session 

June  11,  Saturday  Organization  of  Classes 

August  10,  Wednesday Lectures  Close 

August  11,  Thursday 

August  12,  Friday  Examinations 


} 


First  Semester. 

September  19,  20,  21,   Entrance  Examinations  and  Registration 
September  22,  Thursday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  All  Departments  Begins 

September  22,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

November  23,  Wednesday,  at  12  m.  to 

November  28,  Monday,  at  8  a.  m Thanksgiving  Holidays 

December  13    Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

December  22,  Wednesday,  at  4  p.  m.  to 

1911 — January  3,  Tuesday,  at  8  a.  m Christmas  Holidays 

January  28,  Saturday,  to 

February  4,  Saturday Mid-year  Examinations 

Second  Semester. 

February  1,  2,  3,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

Entrance  Examinations 
February  6,  Monday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  all   Departments   Begins 
February  9,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m.  Opening  Convocation 

February  22,  Monday,  Washington's  Birthday   Holiday 

April  6,  Thursday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Curators 

May  27,  Saturday,  to  June  3,  Saturday  ..Final  Examinations 

June  3,   Saturday    Stephens  Medal   Contest 

June  4,  Sunday   Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  5,  Monday    Class  Day 

June  5,  6,  7,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Entrance  Examinations 

June  6,  Tuesday   Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day 

June  7,  Wednesday   Alumni  Day 

June  8,  Thursday   Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

June  8,  Thursday ..,,,,,,,...,  Commencement  Day 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 


OFFICERS    OF  INSTRUCTION   AND   ADMINISTRATION. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 
WERRETT  WALLACE  CHARTERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
JOHN  CHARLES  WHITTEN,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Horticulture. 
FREDERICK  BLACKMAR  MUMFORD,  B.  S„  M.  S, 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture. 
JOHN  RUTLEDGE  SCOTT,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Elocution. 
CURTIS  FLETCHER  MARBUT,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 
CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
CLARK  WILSON  HETHERINGTON,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 
OSCAR   MILTON    STEWART,    Ph.    B.,    Ph.    D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 
NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
JUNIUS  LATHROP  MERIAM,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  School  Supervision. 
HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Zoology. 
WILLIAM    HENRY    POMMER, 

Professor  of  Music. 
CHARLES    STUART   GAGER,   A.   B.,   Pd.   M.,   Ph.   D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany. 
JESSE  H.  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
JOSEPH   DOLIVER  ELLIFP,  A.   B.,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  High  School  Administration. 
JOHN    SITES   ANKENEY,    JR.,    A.    B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.   B.,  A.  M.,   Ph.   D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
ROBERT  WASHINGTON   SELVIDGE,  B.   S.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 
CARTER  ALEXANDER,  B.   S.,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant   Professor    of   Educational    Administration. 
LOUISE  STANLEY,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
RICHARD    HUFF   EMBERSON,    B.    S., 

Instructor  in  Rural  Education. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  PYLE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 
ELLA  VICTORIA  DOBBS,  B.   S., 

Instructor  in  Manual   Training. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  School  of  Education  is  a  professional  school  for  teachers, 
taking  rank  with  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine  and 
Journalism.  It  affords  to  advanced  students  opportunities  for 
specialization  in  all  phases  of  educational  work,  including  prepara- 
tion for  college  and  normal  school  instructorships  in  Education, 
and  for  work  as  superintendents  and  principles  of  schools,  and  heads 
of  academic  departments  in  normal  and  high  schools.  It  also  affords 
professional  training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  teachers 
in  high  schools,  and  in  elementary  schools,  and  for  special  teachers 
of  such  technical  subjects  as  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Home 
Economics,  Music,  and  Physical  Education.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion see  below,  pages  22  ff. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  offered  by  the  School  of 
Education  consists  in  the  courses  in  Educational  Psychology,  His- 
tory of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  etc.,  listed 
under  the  head  of  Education  below.  A  number  of  courses  is  also 
provided  in  Agriculture,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art,  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  other  technical  subjects.  In  addition,  all  work  offered  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  is  open  to  students  of  the  School 
of  Education,  and  many  courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Schools  of  this  University  may  be  elected  in  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

FEES  AND   EXPENSES. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged  but  students  are  required  to  pay 
a  library  and  incidental  fee  of  $10  for  the  year.  Those  who  enter 
after  the  first  week  of  either  semester  must  pay  an  additional  fee 
of  $5  for  late  registration.  Students  taking  laboratory  work  must 
make  small  laboratory  deposits.  Non-residents  of  Missouri  are 
required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a  semester.  The  estimated  cost 
of  room  rent  and  board  for  students  living  in  Lathrop  or  Benton 
Hall,  the  dormitories  for  men,  varies,  according  to  the  room,  from 
$2.30  to  $2.80  a  week.  In  Read  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women, 
it  varies,  according  to  the  room,  from  $4.50  to  $5.25  a  week.  The 
total  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  living  in  the  dormitories  for 
men  need  not  exceed  $150  a  year;  for  women  living  in  Read  Hall, 
they  need  not  exceed  $225.  The  necessary  expenses  for  students  liv- 
ing in  private  families  vary  from  $3  to  $5  a  week. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,    SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    PRIZES. 

University  Fellowships  and  Scholarships: 

The  University  offers  annually  a  number  of  University  Fel- 
lowships yielding  stipends  of  $250,  and  University  Scholarships 
with  stipends  of  $150.  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  all  fees  and  deposits  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  hold  fellowships  and  scholarships.  These  exemptions  increase 
the  value  of  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  by  at  least  $200  when 
comparison  is  made  with  those  in  institutions  which  require  the 
payment  of  high  tuition  fees.  These  fellowships  and  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  to  the  applicants  who  are  best  prepared  and  are  of 
the  highest  promise  in  scholarship,  irrespective  of  the  lines  of  work 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  It  is  expected  that  fellows  and  scholars 
will  be  prepared  for  graduate  work  in  the  subject  in  which  they 
elect,  and  that  they  will  devote  themselves  mainly  to  work  in  this 
subject.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  render  a  limited  amount  of  ser- 
vice to  the  University.  University  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  allowed 
to  engage  in  outside  work  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and 
of  the  Professor  of  the  subject  which  they  elect.  The  Executive 
Board,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  and  Professor,  may 
deprive  any  student  of  his  fellowship  or  scholarship  whenever  it 
may  appear  that  he  is  not  devoting  himself  as  he  should  to  his  work 
as  a  fellow  or  scholar.  Applications  must  be  filed  not  later  than 
April  1,  in  order  to  receive  consideration  in  the  award  for  the 
next  Academic  year.  Applications  received  after  this  date,  and 
not  later  than  June  1,  will  be  considered  in  filling  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Univeristy,  and, 
when  filled  out,  should  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  University, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

Honor  Graduates  of   Missouri   State   Normal  Schools: 

The  student  obtaining  the  highest  grade,  or  who  shall  be  first 
in  merit,  during  each  school  year  in  the  graduating  classes  in  the 
Advanced  Normal  Course  of  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  will 
be  admitted  to  this  University  for  the  first  year  without  payment  of 
any  tuition,  library  or  incidental  fees. 

Missouri    College    Union,    Honor   Graduates: 

The  student  attaining  the  highest  grade,  or  who  shall  be  first 
in  merit,  in  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L.,  in  the  gradu- 
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ating  class  of  any  of  the  universities  or  colleges  composing  the 
Missouri  College  Union,  will  be  admitted  to  this  University  for 
the  first  year  without  payment  of  any  tuition,  library,  or  incidental 
fee.  The  Missouri  College  Union  is  now  composed  of  Washing- 
ton University,  Westminster  College,  William  Jewell  College,  Drury 
College,  Central  College,  Missouri  Valley  College,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, Park  College,  Tarkio  College,  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Other   Scholarships    and    Prizes: 

For  information  concerning  other  scholarships  and  prizes  open 
to  students  either  in  the  first  two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  or  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  may  be  consulted. 

SOURCES  OF  AID  TO  STUDENTS. 

There  are  three  sources  of  University  aid  to  students:  through 
the  Rollins  Aid  Fund  for  Boone  County  students;  cadetships  con- 
ferred by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri;  and  a  small  Loan  Fund  estab- 
lished by  the  classes  of  1908  and  1909. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have 
employment  bureaus  through  which  students  may  secure  employ- 
ment in  order  to  pay  expenses  partially  or  in  full.  These  bureaus 
guarantee  work  to  no  one,  but  try  to  assist  all  who  apply. 

For  further  information,  see  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

SOCIETIES. 

Among  the  many  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  students  in  the  School  of  Education  are  eligible 
are  the  following:  the  "Teachers  Club,"  the  "Athenean,"  the  "Union 
Literary,"  the  "Missouri  State  University  Debating  Club,"  the  "New 
Era  Debating  Club,"  "Der  Deutsche  Klub,"  the  "Sketch  Club,"  the 
"Zoological  Field  Club,"  the  "English  Club,"  the  "Chemical  Society," 
the   "Mathematical    Journal    Club,"    the   "Chemical    Journal    Club." 

In  addition  to  these  the  following  musical  societies  are  main- 
tained by  students  of  the  University:  Military  Band,  Glee  Club, 
Carol  Club,  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  Piano  Club  and  Violin  Club. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  religious  organizations 
which  are  open  to  young  men  and  young  women  respectively. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS. 

Men's    Gymnasium: 

Rothwell  Gymnasium  is  a  new  handsome  stone  building  cost- 
ing sixty-nine  thousand  dollars.  The  bathing  and  locker  rooms 
are  very  commodious.  Adjacent  to  this  building  is  located  an 
Out-Door  Gymnasium,  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet  in  size, 
where  all   systematic  work  is  taken   during  good   weather. 

Women's  Gymnasium: 

A  large  airy  room  adjoining  the  Ladies'  Parlor  in  Academic 
Hall  has  been  set  aside  for  the  women's  gymnasium,  and  well 
equipped  with  necessary  apparatus.  The  locker  room  contains 
lockers  arranged  in  small  groups  attached  to  individual  dressing 
booths.  The  bath  rooms  contain  eight  porcelain  tubs  and  four 
marble  stalls  equipped  with  needle  showers.  A  temporary  Out- 
Door  Gymnasium  has  been  arranged  for  spring  and  fall  use.  The 
women  have  six  tennis  courts  and  hockey  fields,  etc.,  for  their 
private  use,  built  around  the  future  site  of  the  women's  Gym- 
nasium. 

The  Golf  Links: 

A  beautiful  nine-hole  Golf  Course  owned  and  supported  by 
the  University  is  open  to  the  Faculty  and  to  all  men  and  women 
students  free  of  charge. 

Men's  Athletic   Fields: 

Surrounding  the  Gymnasium,  the  University  is  constructing  a 
series  of  play  fields  and  courts  for  the  use  of  all  students  for 
physical  training  purposes.  Already  there  have  been  completed 
five  play  fields  for  team  games  such  as  football,  baseball,  and 
lacrosse;  a  series  of  four  out-door  basket-ball  courts;  and  four- 
teen tennis  courts. 

Besides  these  practice  fields  there  is  a  Varsity  field  equipped 
with  a  quarter-mile  oval  and  a  two-twenty  yard  straight-away  cin- 
der track.  In  this  oval  is  a  field  for  football,  baseball,  lacrosse 
and  basket-ball,  etc.,  and  at  one  end  three  tennis  courts.  This  field 
is  equipped  with  two  grandstands.  On  it  all  contests  take  place. 
In  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  members  of  the  Rollins  family, 
in  the  construction  of  the  field,  it  has  been  named  by  the  Curators 
"The  Rollins  Athletic  Field." 
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RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCES. 

In  Columbia  there  are  churches  of  nearly  all  the  prominent 
denominations.  The  University  advises  its  students  to  attend  regu- 
larly the  services  at  the  church  of  their  parents.  The  students 
maintain  an  efficient  chapter  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  also  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
The  University  exercises  much  moral  and  religious  influence,  but  is 
non-sectarian. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  Departments  of  the  University  are  open  to  women,  except 
that  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  In  the  lecture  room  they  re- 
ceive the  same  instruction  and  meet  the  same  intellectual  require- 
ments as  the  men.  The  women  students  have  the  use  of  a  special 
suite  of  five  rooms,  in  Academic  Hall,  admirably  equipped  for 
health  and  comfort  and  presided  over  by  a  Matron.  One  of  these 
rooms  is  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Instructor  in  Athletics  in  the  Women's  Gymnasium.  During  lec- 
ture hours,  the  young  women  that  are  not  attending  lectures  are 
expected  to  be  in  their  waiting  rooms,  or  in  the  University  Library, 
or  in  their  respective  homes. 

The  Adviser  of  Women  of  the  University  stands  to  the  women 
students  of  the  University  for  what  her  title  indicates.  She  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  consult  with  them  on  any  matter  concerning 
their  welfare.  She  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  all  houses 
where  women  students  live,  and  the  latter,  before  engaging  rooms 
in  boarding  houses  or  in  private  families,  must  first  make  sure  of 
the  approval  of  the  Adviser  of  Women.  Women  students  change 
rooms  only  with  her  consent.    Her  office  is  in  Read  Hall. 

For  details  concerning  Read  Hall,  the  Dormitory  for  Women, 
see  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

STUDENTS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Students'  Protective  Association  is  an  organization  of  stu- 
dents that  provides  for  hospital  care  in  case  of  sickness.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  is  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  members  who  enter  the  Hos- 
pital as  clinical  patients  The  organization  is  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  whose  membership  is  chosen  from  the  Board  of  Cu- 
rators, the  Faculty  and  the  Student  Body.  Students  are  advised 
to  join  the  Association. 
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UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    WORK. 

In  former  years,  extension  courses  have  been  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  different  centers  of  the  State,  such  work 
to  count  for  credit  towards  degrees  in  the  School  of  Education  and 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Curators,  an  Extension  Division  was  authorized,  which  is  in- 
tended to  greatly  enlarge  this  work  and  increase  its  field  of  use- 
fulness by  continuing  the  present  courses  and  adding  others  in 
various  fields,  to  be  taught  both  by  instruction  at  extension  centers 
and  by  correspondence. 

Detailed  information  concerning  courses  will  be  announced 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year  and  inquiries  concerning 
them  may  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

COURSES   FOR   TEACHERS   IN    SUMMER   SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  is  primarily  a  session  of  the  School  of 
Education.  Practically  all  of  the  courses  offered  are  arranged  with 
a  view  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  and  special  courses  in  Education, 
Manual  Training,  Agriculture,  etc.,  are  given  a  prominent  place. 

Students  who  desire  to  finish  the  course  for  graduation  in  the 
School  of  Education  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  teachers  who  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  School  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  regular  session,  may  make  up  part  of  their  credits  in  the 
Summer  Session.  The  quality  of  work  done  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion is  the  equal  of  that  done  for  corresponding  credit  in  the  regu- 
lar session.  Credit  for  degrees  is  given  for  all  courses  pursued  effi- 
ciently. 

Full  information  regarding  details  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  recommendation  of  teachers  from  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion is  in  charge  of  a  committee,  which  is  assisted  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  Through  this  committee  positions  are  secured, 
not  only  for  students  of  the  School  of  Education,  but  for  students 
in  other  Departments,  and  for  teachers  who  have  never  attended 
this  University,  where  these  persons  are  known  to  be  fitted  to 
fill  the  vacancies  reported.  In  response  to  requests  from  the  proper 
authorities,  teachers  are  recommended  for  positions  as  instructors  in 
colleges    and    normal    schools,    as    superintendents,    as    supervisors 
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in  special  subjects,  as  principals  or  department  teachers  in  high 
schools,  and  as  principals  or  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Cor- 
respondence with  regard  to  this  matter  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Recommendations,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

ADMISSION. 
Requirements  for   Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  are  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  the 
student  must  complete  during  these  two  years  the  following  required 
subjects  and  enough  electives  to  make  60  hours: 

(a)  Five  hours  of  English;  (b)  Five  hours  of  History;  (c) 
Five  hours  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature;  (d)  Five  hours 
of  Modern  Languages;  (e)  Five  hours  of  Mathematics,  or  Logic 
and  Psychology;  (f)  Five  hours  of  Physical  Science  (Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Physics) ;  (g)  Five  hours  of 
Biological  Science  (Anatomy  and  Histology,  Botany,  Physiology, 
Zoology). 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  on  the  following  conditions: 
If  a  student  presents  four  units  for  entrance  in  one  of  the  require- 
ments (b)  or  (c),  or  three  in  (d)  or  (e),  or  two  in  (f)  or  (g), 
he   will    be   excused    from   that   requirement. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education  who  are 
deficient  in  a  small  portion  of  the  requirements  may  be  admitted  con- 
ditionally at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance. 

Further  Suggestions  Regarding  Preparation  for  Admission: 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  the  School  of  Education  should, 
during  their  first  two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
elect  a  course  in  Experimental  Psychology  and  one  in  Educational 
Psychology,  2a  or  2b.  The  latter  should  be  taken  in  the  Sophomore 
year. 

It  is  preferable  that,  as  soon  as  students  have  determined  upon 
the  subject  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize  for  a  teachers  certificate, 
they  should  consult  the  Adviser  in  that  subject  (See  pp.  19  ff.),  in 
order  that  the  most  advantageous  courses  may  be  selected.  The  selec- 
tion of  subjects  for  specialization  must  in  any  case  be  made  when 
they  enter  the  School  of  Education. 
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Admission   from   State    Normal   Schools: 

Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  admitted  with- 
out examination,  provided  they  furnish  the  Committee  on  Entrance  a 
certificate  showing  that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements 
to  the  Department  which  they  wish  to  enter.  They  will  also  be  given 
credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  School  of  Education  for  all  courses  in  excess  of  entrance  require- 
ments, which  count  towards  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.) 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)   in  Education,  respectively. 

Admission  from   Missouri  College  Union: 

In  general,  students  who  have  completed  the  first  two  years 
in  any  college  of  the  Missouri  College  Union  may  enter  the  School 
of  Education  without  condition. 

Graduates  of  these  institutions  may  obtain  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  Education  and  a  life  certificate  to  teach  by  completing 
one  session's  work  in  the  School  of  Education.  They  may  receive 
a  certificate  to  teach  for  two  years  by  completing  two  required 
courses  in  Education  during  one  Summer  Session,  provided  they 
have  taken  the  equivalent  of  six  hours  work  in  Education  in  their 
college  course  or  have  had  successful  teaching  experience.  A 
graduate  who  has  secured  credit  on  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
in  Education  during  his  college  course  may  enter  the  graduate  de- 
partment of  the  School  of  Education. 

Advanced   Standing: 

Claims  for  advanced  standing,  in  order  to  receive  recognition, 
must  be  made  by  the  student  within  one  semester  after  entrance. 
Such  claims  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean. 

Students  who  wish  to  have  their  claims  for  advanced  standing 
passed  upon  before  matriculation  may  present  them  at  any  time 
to  the  proper  authority. 

Of  his  fitness  to  pursue  advanced  work  the  student  must  sat- 
isfy, by  examination  or   otherwise,   the  Professors  of  the  subjects 
which  he  elects. 
Special    Students: 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  experience  and  maturity  tend 
to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  lack  of  scholastics  attainments, 
persons  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  over  21 
years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  special  students 
without  passing  the  regular  examination  required  for  entrance, 
under  the  following  conditions:    (1)   They  must  show  good  reason 
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for  not  taking  a  regular  course;  (2)  They  must  pass  such  examina- 
tions or  other  tests  as  demonstrate  fitness  to  pursue  profitably  all 
the  subjects  selected  by  them;  (3)  They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  work  in  more  than  two  subjects  with  such  kindred  work  as  the 
professors  in  charge  of  the  major  subjects  may  approve.  Special 
Students  are  expected  to  do  specially  good  work  in  the  subjects 
which  they  choose,  and  are  required  to  take  all  regular  examina- 
tions. If  at  any  period  of  the  session  their  work  becomes  unsatis- 
factory in  one  or  both  of  the  two  major  subjects,  their  connection 
with  the  University  shall  be  severed  by  the  Dean.  Special  Students 
cannot  become  candidates  for  degrees  until  they  have  satisfied  en- 
trance requirements  to  the  School  of  Education.  Entrance  cards 
for  Special  Students  are  issued  by  the  Dean,  but  the  approval  of  the 
professors  in  charge  of  the  major  subjects  is  required  before  the 
student  can  be  admitted. 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES. 
Degrees  and  Certificates: 

The  School  of  Education  confers  only  one  undergraduate  de- 
gree, that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in  Education.  It  also 
confers  upon  properly  qualified  persons  the  graduate  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  (A.  M.)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.). 

The  School  of  Education  is  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri  to  confer  certificates,  valid  for  life,  or  for  two  years, 
according  to  the  preparation  of  the  candidate,  upon  persons  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  are  considered  qualified  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the   State.     For  requirements,  see  below. 

Requirements   for    Graduation    with    the    Degree    of    Bachelor    of 
Science: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.) 
in  Education,  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  Education, 
including  3  hours  of  Educational  Psychology,  4  hours  of  History 
of  Education,  3  hours  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  3  hours  of 
School  Economy;  and  (b)  a  minor  of  12  hours  chosen,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dean,  in  subjects  related  to  Education. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  72  hours. 

Elective  Work: 

In   general,   any   study   in   the   University   which   will   tend   to 
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make  the  candidate  for  the  degree  a  more  efficient  teacher  or 
specialist  in  the  study  of  education  may  be  elected,  but  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  elect  studies  at  random.  All  elections  must 
be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Sequence  of  Courses  in   Education: 

It  is  assumed  that  students  will  elect  as  part  of  the  two  years' 
college  work  required  for  admission,  a  course  in  Experimental 
Psychology  and  Education  2a  or  2b  (Educational  Psychology),  if 
these  courses  have  not  been  completed  they  should  be  taken  by  the 
student  in  his  first  year  in  the  School  of  Education. 

In  the  School  of  Education,  the  sequence  of  courses  in  Educa- 
tion should  be  as  follows: 

1.  History  of  Education  (Education  3)  should  be  taken  during 
both  semesters  of  the  first  year. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching  (Education  5a  or  5b)  should  be  taken 
during  either  semester  of  the  first  year. 

3.  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student 
specializes  for  the  life  certificate  (Education  20b  to  34b)  should  be 
taken  in  the  first  year,  during  the  semester  in  which  they  are  offered. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  (Education  18  or  19)  and  Class  Criticism 
(Education  17)  should  be  taken  during  both  semesters  of  the 
second  year. 

For  the  order  in  which  other  courses  should  be  taken,  the  in- 
structors in  those  courses  should  be  consulted. 

Requirements  for  the  Life  Certificate  to  Teach: 

In  order  to  secure  a  certificate  to  teach,  valid  for  life,  the 
candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree 
in  Education. 

2.  He  must  have  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  for  specialization, 
given  on  pp.  19  ft.,  not  less  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  uni- 
versity credit  specified. 

3.  He  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  by 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  or  High  School  main- 
tained for  this  purpose,  excepting  that  a  student  who  furnishes 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  may 
have  such  experience  accepted  in  partial  or  total  fulfillment  of 
this  requirement.  Requirements  for  Practice  Teaching  are  given 
on  page  16. 
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Requirements  for  Two  Years'   Certificate  to  Teach: 

To  any  student  who  has  completed  the  60  hours  of  college  work 
for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education  and  not  less  than  36 
hours  of  work  in  the  School  of  Education,  including  3  hours  of 
Educational  Psychology,  3  hours  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  6  hours  of 
other  work  in  Education,  and  3-4  of  the  minimum  requirement  in 
one  of  the  subjects  for  specialization  as  given  on  pp.  ff.,  a  certificate 
to  teach,  valid  for  two  years,  may  be  granted.  This  certificate  will 
not  be  renewed. 

Changes  in   Requirements: 

Two  changes  affecting  students  who  graduate  in  June,  1913,  and 
after  that  date  have  been  introduced.  The  first  concerns  standards 
of  admission,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Education  now 
requires  that  students  applying  for  admission  shall  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science.  The  second  is  that  students  who  graduate 
from  the  School  of  Education  shall  present  72  hours  for  graduation, 
or  132  hours,  counting  both  the  60  hours  of  preparatory  work  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  72  hours  in  the  School  of 
Education. 

The  first  change  is  merely  one  of  form.  The  second,  while  it 
increases  the  number  of  hours  for  those  taking  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  alone,  does  not  increase  the  number  for  those 
taking  both  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  if  the  student  selects  his  studies  with  a  view 
to  meeting  the  requirements  of  both  degrees. 

Observation  and   Practice: 

In  order  to  supplement  its  class  instruction  in  educational  aims 
and  methods,  and  to  cultivate  skill  in  meeting  the  actual  problems 
of  teaching  and  administration,  the  School  of  Education  has  de- 
veloped as  an  integral  part  of  its  work  an  Elementary  School  and 
a  High  School,  for  observation  and  practice.  The  Professor  of 
School  Supervision  is  the  superintendent  of  these  schools,  and  he 
is  assisted  in  the  work  of  supervision  by  the  representatives  of 
departments  of  instruction  who  hold  positions  in  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

The  practical  worK,  required  in  connection  with  all  courses  in 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  consists  of  observation,  assist- 
ance, and  class   instruction.     All   students   who   receive   certificates 
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from  the  School  of  Education  are  required  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  teach  satisfactorily,  under  normal  conditions,  so  that  a 
certificate  is  practically  a  guarantee  of  efficiency.  Advancement 
from  observation  to  assistance  and  from  assistance  to  class  teach- 
ing depends  upon  the  candidate's  ability  to  do  the  work  required. 

Opportunities  for   Specialization: 

The  School  of  Education  affords  opportunities  for  students 
to  prepare  for  the  positions  listed  below.  In  recommending  candi- 
dates for  positions,  the  character  of  preparation  made  in  the  School 
of  Education  is  carefully  considered.  It  is  advised  that  each  stu- 
dent who  expects  to  engage  in  school  work  decide  upon  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  position  for  which  he  will  prepare;  and,  in  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  and  certificate,  or  in  pursuing 
graduate  work,  elect  courses  which  are  especially  valuable  in  pre- 
paring him  for  this  position.  To  assist  students  in  the  choice  of 
courses,  the  elective  work  considered  especially  valuable  for  each 
position  is   indicated  below. 

Instructor  in  Education  in  College  or  Normal  School.  The  pros- 
pective instructor  in  education  in  college  or  normal  school  will 
find  graduate  courses  and  seminaries  in  Educational  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Theory  of  Teaching,  School  Administration, 
and  Philosophy  of  Education.  These  graduate  courses  and  semi- 
naries lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

Superintendents,  and  Principals  of  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Schools.  For  these,  six  elective  professional  courses  are  suggested: 
School  Supervision,  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
School  Systems,  Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  and 
Principles  of  Education.  Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
Theory  of  Art,  Elocution,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training,  Music, 
and  Physical  Education,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  acquaintance 
with  the  problems  and  methods  of  the  subjects  sufficient  for  ad- 
ministrative supervision  should  be  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  point  of  view  of  the  superintendent  and  principal,  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
and  American  History.  Special  arrangement  may  be  made  for  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  work  of  superintending. 

A   course    in   Journalism   is   provided   for   those   who   wish    to 
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learn  the  technique  of  writing  upon  educational  matters  for  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Supervisor  in  Special  Subjects.  The  prospective  supervisor 
should  elect  the  following  professional  courses:  School  Supervision, 
Principles  of  Education,  and  Elementary  Education.  Also,  under 
the  direction  of  the  adviser,  he  should  specialize  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Drawing,  Assistant  Professor  Ankeney,  Adviser. 

Music,  Professor  Pommer,  Adviser. 

Manual  Training,  Assistant  Professor  Selvidge,  Adviser. 

Home    Economics,    Miss    Stanley,    Adviser. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture,  Professors  Whitten  and  Mumford, 
Advisers. 

Physical  Education,   Professor  Hetherington,  Adviser. 

Teacher  in  Secondary  School.  The  prospective  secondary  school 
teacher  should  prepare  to  teach  two  subjects.  In  regard  to  the 
selection  of  these  subjects,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  teachers  may  be  consulted.  The  student  who  in- 
tends to  teach  in  a  secondary  school  should  not  be  content  with 
the  minimum  number  of  hours  specified  in  the  subjects  which  he 
expects  to  teach. 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School.  The  prospective  elementary 
school  teacher  should  elect  Elementary  Education  and  courses 
amounting  to  twenty-four  hours  in  subjects  such  as  Manual  Train- 
ing, Drawing,  Music,  Agriculture,  and  Physical  Education.  Also, 
one  course  in  American  History,  and  at  least  one  course  in  Geog- 
raphy  should  be   taken. 

Subjects    for    Specialization    for    Life    Certificates: 

In  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  life  certificate 
to  teach,  the  candidate  must  have  not  less  than  the  university 
credit  specified  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  given  below.  This 
is  a  minimum  requirement.  Whether  the  candidate  devotes  his 
study  to  several  subjects,  seeks  especial  proficiency  in  one  or  two, 
or  specializes  in  some  phase  of  school  administration,  should  be 
determined  by  the  kind  of  school  work  in  which  he  expects  to 
engage.  For  general  suggestions  as  to  choice  of  work,  see  state- 
ment on  pages  17,  18,  21  ff. 

The  adviser  named  in  connection  with  a  subject  is  a  member  of 
the  School  of  Education  faculty,  who  will  assist  students  in  the 
selection  of  courses  in  the  subject.     The  subject  for  specialization 
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must   be   selected   by   the   student   when   he   enters   the    School   of 
Education. 

Note — For  full  description  of  the  courses  in  these  subjects,  see 
the  Annual  Catalogue. 

Agriculture — Professors  Mumford  and  Whitten,  Advisers. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  a  total  of  15  hours  of  university 
credit  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Horticulture. 

Biology — Professors    Curtis    and    Gager,    Advisers. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  18  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Botany  and  Zoology,  with  not  less  than  8  hours  credit  in  either 
subject;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Botany 
(Education  20b)  or  the  Teaching  of  Zoology  (Education  21b) 
with  2  hours'  credit.  t 

Botany — Professor  Gager,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Botany;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Botany 
(Education  20b)  with  2  hours'  credit. 

Chemistry — Professor    Schlundt,   Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Chemistry;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemis- 
try  (Education  34b)   with  2  hours'  credit. 

English — Professor  Belden   and  Assistant  Professor   Fairchild,  Ad- 
visers. 
The    minimum    requirement    is    18    hours    of   university    credit 
in  English;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  English 
(Education  22a)  with  2  hours'  credit. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Art — Assistant  Professor  Ankeney,  Adviser. 
The  minimum  requiremnet  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Art;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the 
Teaching  of  Art   (Education  23a)   with  2  hours'  credit. 

French — ■ 

The  minimum  requirement  is  18  hours  of  university  credit  in 
French,  not  including  credit  for  the  elementary  course  in  this 
subject. 

German — Professor   Almstedt,    Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  18  hours  of  university  credit  in 
German,  not  including  credit  for  the  elementary  course  in  this 
subject;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  German 
(Education  24b)  with  2  hours'  credit. 
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Greek— 

The  minimum  requirement  is  18  hours  of  univeristy  credit  in 
Greek,  not  including  credit  for  the  elementary  course  in  this 
subject  or  for  literary  or  historical  courses  which  do  not  re- 
quire a  reading  of  Greek  texts. 

History — Professor  Trenholme,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
History,  and  3  hours  of  university  credit  in  American  Govern- 
ment; and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  History 
(Education  25b)   with  2  hours'  credit. 

Home  Economics — Miss  Stanley,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Home  Economics;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching 
of  Home  Economics  with  2  hours'  credit. 

Latin — 

The  minimum  requirement  is  18  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Latin,  not  including  credit  for  literary  or  historical  courses 
which  do  not  require  the  reading  of  Latin  texts;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin  (Education  26b)  with 
2    hours'    credit. 

Manual   Training — Assistant   Professor   Selvidge,   Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Manual  Training;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching 
of  Manual  Training  (Education  27b)  with  2  hours'  credit. 

Mathematics — Assistant    Professor    Ames,    Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Mathematics;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics    (Education   28)    with  2   hours'   credit. 

Music — Professor  Pomjmer,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  univeristy  credit  in 
Music. 

Physical  Education — Professor  Hetherington,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Physical  Education;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching 
of  Physical  Education  (Education  32a  or  32b)  with  2  hours' 
credit. 

Physical   Geography — Professor   Marbut,   Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Geology  and  Mineralogy;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the 
Teaching  of  Geography    (Education  29b)   with  2  hours'  credit. 
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Physics — Professor  Stewart,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Physics;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 
(Education  30b)   with  2  hours'  credit. 

Physiology — Professor  Greene,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  8  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Physiology  and  5  hours  of  university  credit  in  Zoology;  and, 
in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Physiology  (Educa- 
tion  31b)    with   2   hours'   credit. 

Zoology — Professor   Curtis,  Adviser. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  15  hours  of  university  credit  in 
Zoology;  and,  in  addition,  a  course  in  the  Teaching  of  Zoology 
(Education  21b)   with  2  hours'  credit. 

Graduate  Work: 

Students  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.) 
in  Education  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  or  its  equivalent, 
may  be  admitted  to  graduate  work. 

All  graduate  students,  whether  candidates  for  degrees  or  not, 
must  make  Education  their  major  work,  but  they  may  elect  such 
related  subjects  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Gradu- 
ate Work. 

)Other  tnan  the  requirements  for  admission  and  for  major 
work,  the  regulations  governing  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  laid  down  by 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  excepting  that  the  general  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  graduate  work  is  vested  in  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Work,  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
is  chairman. 

University  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are  open  to  properly 
qualified   graduate   students   in   this   School. 

For  further  information,  see  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached, 
thus:  10a,  12a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated 
by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus  lib,  16b,  are  given 
the  second  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number  with 
the  letter  s  attached,  thus  7s,  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session 
only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continuous  courses 
and  are  given  both  semesters.  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis 
indicate  the  number  of  hours  credit  a  semester.  For  schedule  of 
days  and  hours,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  after 
August  1. 
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A.      EDUCATION. 
For  Undergraduates. 

2a  and  2b.  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  is  designed 
to  present  the  main  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  development 
of  the  mind  during  childhood  and  youth,  with  special  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  these  facts  to  the  teacher.  It  aims  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  classroom  work  and  for  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  and  the  other  courses  in  Education.  This  course  may 
be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  Experi- 
mental Psychology  la,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
course.      (3).     Professor   Hill. 

3.  History  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  present  educa- 
tional tendencies  by  tracing  historically  those  educational  move- 
ments which  have  been  most  effective  in  determining  the  present 
educational  situation  or  are  typical  of  prominent  aspects  of  it. 
This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science.     (2).    Professor  Coursault. 

4.  Elementary  Education.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made 
of  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  in  modern  life  and  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum  needed  to  meet  this  aim.  Courses  of 
study  in  typical  public  schools  are  examined  and  a  study  is  made 
of  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  in  such  schools.  This 
course  includes  considerable  observational  work  in  the  Elementary 
School.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  students  may 
take  either  semester's  work  independently  of  the  other.  (3).  Pro- 
fessor Mebiam. 

5a  and  5b.  Theory  of  Teaching.  A  general  course  which 
aims  to  formulate  a  method  of  class  work,  and  to  illustrate  as 
fully  as  time  will  permit  its  application  to  subjects  in  all  grades 
of  school  work.     (3).     Professor  Charters. 

6a  or  6b.  School  Economy.  In  this  course  the  following  sub- 
jects will  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  work  in  secondary 
schools:  school  room  discipline  (problems  of  tardiness,  indolence, 
etc.);  school  hygiene  (ventilation,  contagious  diseases,  etc.);  phys- 
ical and  mental  defects;  details  of  class  management  (use  of  the 
library,  correcting  and  grading  of  papers,  records,  etc.);  relations 
to  superintendent  and  teachers,  to  the  school  board,  to  parents, 
and  to  the  community;  Missouri  School  Law.  (3).  Assistant 
Professor  Alexander. 
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7s.  County  Supervision.  A  careful  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  confronting  the  county  superintendent,  such  as 
aim  in  visiting  schools;  organization  of  teachers  for  Reading  Circle 
work,  for  corn  growing  and  corn  judging,  for  township  meetings; 
planning  for  county  associations;  county  graduation;  grading  rural 
schools;  use  of  state  course  of  study;  methods  of  alternation;  school 
sanitation  and  decoration.      (3).     Mr.  Embeeson. 

8s.  Rural  Education.  This  course  will  be  given  to  the  more 
important  problems  which  confront  the  rural  teachers,  such  as 
organization  of  the  new  school,  the  daily  program,  the  overcrowded 
course  of  study,  correlation  of  studies,  elementary  agriculture,  home 
economics,  parental  co-operation,  and  the  school  as  a  social  center. 
(3).    Mr.  Emberson. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

10a.  Educational  Psychology.  (Advanced  Course.)  This 
course  aims  to  give  a  thorough  treatment  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  mental  development,  and  is  adapted  both  to 
those  who  have  had  an  elementary  cours"e  in  this  field  and  to 
those  who  have  had  an  extensive  course  in  General  Psychology 
without  reference  to  educational  problems.  This  course  may  be 
taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (3).  Dr. 
Pyle. 

lib.  Principles  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  give  insight  into  the  meaning  of  education  and  thereby  to  reveal 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  educational  procedure  should 
rest.  This  course  is  intended  for  seniors  and  graduates.  It  may 
be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (3).  Pro- 
fessor  COTTRSAULT. 

12a.  Educational  Classics.  An  intensive  study  of  the  his- 
torical setting  and  content  of  a  few  educational  classics  which 
mark  prominent  movements  in  the  development  of  educational 
thought  and  practice.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and   Science.      (3).     Professor  Cotjrsault. 

13b.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  research 
course  for  advanced  students.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and   Science.      (2).     Professor  Cotjrsault. 

14a.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education.  A  consideration  of 
the  leading  problems  now  confronting  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States;  their  historical  origin;  German  and  English  solu- 
tions of  them;   modern  solutions  practicable  in  the  United  States. 
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Prerequisite,  Education  2a  and  3  or  their  equivalent.  (3).  As- 
sistant Professor  Alexander. 

14s.  High  School  Problems.  The  history,  curriculum,  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with  this  course  a  series  of  conferences  regarding 
high  school  problems  in  Missouri  will  be  conducted,  and  these  will 
be  open,  without  credit,  to  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the 
course.      (3).      Professor    Elliff. 

15b.  Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems.  A  consideration 
of  the  essential  features  of  educational  administration  in  their 
social  setting,  of  England,  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States, 
with  particular  attention  to  those  phases  that  are  of  most  prac- 
tical significance  for  American  educators.  Prerequisite,  Education 
3  and  Sociology  la  or  their  equivalent.  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Alexander. 

16b.  School  Supervision.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  supervision.  The  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  means  of  assisting  teachers  are 
the  leading  problems.  Other  problems  are:  school  equipment, 
school  hygiene,  school  government,  classification,  records.  This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  superintendents,  principals  and 
supervisors  in  normal  schools.  (3).  Professor  Meriam;  Professor 
Elliff. 

17a  and  17b.  Class  Criticism.  This  course  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  concrete  problems  arising  in  class  room  work,  based  on 
the  principles  formulated  in  the  Theory  of  Teaching.  These  prob- 
lems are  studied  in  the  class  room  while  the  student  is  either  teach- 
ing or  observing.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  teach- 
ing in  the  High  School,  and  is  open  to  other  advanced  students, 
especially  those  who  anticipate  supervisory  work.  (1).  Pro- 
fessor Meriam. 

18a  and  18b.  Practice  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Hours  and  credit  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before 
registration.     Professor   Meriam. 

19a  and  19b.  Practice  Teaching  for  High  School  Teachers. 
Hours  and  credit  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  reg- 
istration.   Professor  Meriam;  Professor  Charters. 

Note:  Students  are  expected  to  take  the  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  the  various  subjects  which  they  desire  to  teach.  These 
courses  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  year. 
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20b.  The  Teaching  of  Botany.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  re- 
ports upon  assigned  readings,  covering  the  psychological  principles 
involved  in  learning  and  teaching  Botany;  the  place  and  purpose  of 
botanical  instruction  in  secondary  education;  educational  values; 
the  content  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school;  organization 
of  botanical  materials  for  purposes  of  instruction;  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  management;  experimentation;  the  conduct  of  classes  and 
of  field-work;  lesson  planning;  and  a  critical  comparative  study 
of  high  school  text  books.      (2).     Professor  Gager. 

21b.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology.  A  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  and  the  forms  to 
be  used  in  the  teaching  of  Zoology  in  Secondary  Schools.  Text, 
Lloyd  &  Bigelow,  "Teaching  of  Zoology."     (2).     Professor  Curtis. 

22a.  The  Teaching  of  English.  The  three  main  aspects  of 
English  work  in  the  secondary  schools, — grammar,  composition,  and 
literature, — considered  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint.  Lectures, 
discussions,  exercises,  and  observation  of  the  work  in  English  in 
the  High  School.  (2).  Professor  Belden;  Assistant  Professor  Fair- 
child. 

23a.  The  Teaching  of  Art.  Critical  study  of  theories  and 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  art.  Open  only  to  advanced  students. 
(2).    Assistant  Professor  Ankeney. 

24b.  The  Teaching  of  German.  A  course  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools;  consid- 
eration of  text-books,  grammars,  readers,  etc.;  consideration  of 
difficulties,  such  as  occur  in  pronunciation,  syntax,  idiom.  (2). 
Professor  Almstedt. 

25b.  The  Teaching  of  History.  A  course  having  for  its  aim 
the  discussion  of  practical  questions  in  connection  with  training 
for  the  teaching  of  History  in  secondary  schools.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  high  school  course 
of  study,  the  organization  and  treatment  of  the  different  fields,  the 
use  of  maps,  reference  books,  and  sources,  and  methods  of  effective 
class  room  teaching  and  interpretation.  A  considerable  amount 
of  observation  work  will  be  required  of  the  class  and  carefully  pre- 
pared reports  on  this  work  as  well  as  occasional  written  exercises 
must   be   handed    in.      (2).      Professor    Trenholme. 

26b.  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  instruction  in  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools; 
the  relative  importance  of  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  syntax,  trans- 
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lation,  word-order,  etc.,  is  taken  up,  followed  by  an  examination  of 
text-books  and  a  series  of  practical  exercises  in  the  assignment  and 
presentation  of  lessons.     (2). 

27b.  The  Teaching  of  Manual  Training.  A  course  of  lectures 
and  discussions  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  manual  train- 
ing in  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools.  (2).  Assistant 
Professor  Selvidge. 

28.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Lectures,  reading  and 
discussions  on  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  with  special  reference 
to  high  school  instruction.  Students  taking  this  course  should  re- 
serve hours  for  observation,  after  consultation  with  the  professor 
in  charge.     (1).     Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

29b.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A  course  of  lectures  and 
occasional  field  and  library  work  on  the  teaching  of  geography.  It 
will  consider  the  content  of  public  school  geography,  the  methods 
of  teaching,  the  aim  of  the  subject,  and  the  sources  of  material  for 
properly  illustrating  it.  The  geography  of  the  whole  public  school 
course  will  be  considered,  though  most  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
work  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades,  and  in  the  high  school. 
(2).     Professor  Maebut. 

30b.  The  Teaching  of  Phyics.  Discussions  on  the  teaching 
of  Physics  in  high  schools,  instruction  regarding  the  construction 
of  apparatus,  etc.     (2).     Professor  Stewart. 

31b.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  selection  and  utilization  of  materials  and  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  Physiology  in  the  grades  and  in  high  schools. 
(2).     Professor  Greene. 

32a  or  32b.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  For  credit 
in  this  course,  course  11a  or  12b  in  the  outline  of  work  in  Physi- 
cal Education  may  be  taken.     (2).     Professor  Hetherington. 

33a  or  33b.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  A  study  of 
aims  and  methods  of  teaching  Home  Economics  in  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools.     (2).    Miss  Stanley. 

34b.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry.  A  course  in  the  teaching 
of  Chemistry  in  secondary  schools.     (2).     Professor  Schlundt. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

40.  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  course  begins  with  a 
critical  study  of  typical  theories  of  knowledge  and  leads  to  a 
voluntaristic  theory,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  a  philosophy 
of   education   is   developed.      The   fundamental    ideas   acquired   are 
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then  used  in  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  a  variety  of  modern 
contributions  to  educational  literature.     (3).     Professor  Coursault. 

41.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  The  special  prob- 
lems selected  for  study  will  depend  upon  the  interest  of  those 
taking  the  course,  the  aim  being  to  guide  advanced  students  of 
Education  in  constructive  work  in  the  theory  of  education  through 
a  detailed  study  of  a  few  aspects  of  mental  development.  The 
course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  considerable  train- 
ing in  both  Education  and  Psychology.  It  may  be  taken  for  credit 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     Professor  Hill;    Dr.  Pyle. 

42.  Seminary  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
A  critical  investigation  of  topics  in  connection  with  the  thesis  work 
for  the  graduate  degrees.  This  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.     Professor  Coursault. 

43.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.  A  research  course 
in  school  organization  and  administration,  with  special  reference  to 
city  school  systems.  The  course  is  open  only  to  teachers  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  school  supervision,  or  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  to  undertake  research  work  for  graduate  degrees.  Pro- 
fessor Meriam;    Professor  Elliff;    Assistant  Professor  Alexander. 

44.  Seminary  in  Theory  of  Teaching.  A  critical  investiga- 
tion of  problems  in  the  Theory  of  Teaching  in  connection  with 
thesis  work  for  graduate  degrees.  Professor  Meriam;  Professor 
Charters. 

45.  Advanced  Theory  of  Teaching.  Special  problems  in 
theory  of  teaching  will  be  studied  intensively  from  a  psychological 
and    historical    point   of   view.      (3).     Professor    Charters. 

46.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  administrator  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  public  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  city  systems  in  Missouri. 
The  elements  of  statistics  necessary  for  the  scientific  investigation 
of  these  problems  by  superintendents,  and  for  presenting  the  re- 
sults to  the  public,  will  be  given  in  non-technical  terms.  Prerequisite, 
Sociology  la.  The  course  is  intended  for  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals of  considerable  administrative  experience.  Excellent  parallel 
courses  are  Sociology  16b  and  35b.  (3).  Assistant  Professor 
Alexander. 
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B.      TECHNOLOGICAL  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  work  in  Education,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  offered  as  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  certain 
technical  subjects: 

I.  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

(a)  Agriculture. 

la.  Soils  and  Plant  Studies,  with  Reference  to  Agriculture. 
This  course  will  aim  to  give  a  clear  general  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture.  The  character  of  the  work  is  adapted  to 
those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  (3). 
Professor  Mumford. 

2.  The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  Fundamental  conceptions 
of  soils,  plants  and  animals,  and  their  applications  to  Agricultural 
practice.  Lectures,  reading,  laboratory  work,  and  field  excursions. 
A  course  for  high  school  and  academy  teachers.  (3).  Professor 
Mumford. 

For  other  courses  in  Agriculture  that  may  be  elected  by  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Education,  see     Annual  Catalogue. 

(b)  Horticulture. 

lb.  Cultivated  Plants.  How  they  grow  under  culture,  their 
relation  to  their  environments,  and  common  methods  of  propagating 
and  managing  plants;  the  materials  for  a  school  garden  and  how 
to  use  them.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  This  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  and  who 
may  not  have  time  for  the  longer  courses  offered  by  the  department. 
(3).    Professor  Whitten. 

la  and  2b.  These  two  courses  taken  together  constitute  a 
year's  work  in  which  the  topics  mentioned  in  lb  are  given  fuller 
and  more  scientific  treatment.  They  can  be  taken  after  lb  or 
independently  of  it,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  any  branch  of  biological  science.  (3). 
Professor  Whitten. 

4a.  The  Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed readings.  A  study  of  organic  evolution  as  applied  to  the 
modifications  of  plants,  particularly  those  in  cultivation.  (3). 
Professor   Whitten. 

For  other  courses  in  Horticulture  open  to  students  in  the 
School  of  Education,  see  Annual  Catalogue. 
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II.     THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ART. 

2a  or  2b.  Introduction  to  Art.  A  general  survey  of  the  fields 
of  design  and  representation.  Five  times  a  week — two  lectures  with 
three  laboratory  periods.     (5).     Assistant  Professor  Ankeney. 

3.  Theory  of  Design.  The  study  of  design  as  an  art  activity 
fundamental  to  the  fine  arts.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period' a  week.     (3).     Assistant  Professor  Ankeney. 

4.  Construction.  The  study  of  structure  in  the  work  of  Art. 
A  three-hour  course  with  one  lecture,  two  drawing  laboratory  periods 
and  one  sketch  laboratory  period.  (3).  Assistant  Professor  An- 
keney. 

23a.     The   Teaching   of  Art.      (See  Education   23a.) 
For   other   courses    in    the    Theory    and    Practice    of   Art,    see 
Annual  Catalogue. 

III.     ELOCUTION. 

1.  Elementary  Elocution.  First  semester:  Foundation  the- 
ory and  practice  of  vocal  culture  and  expression.  Second  semesters 
Principles  of  bearing,  walk,  and  gesture;  the  practice  of  short  ora- 
torical extracts  with  the  study  of  the  rationale  of  appropriate  utter- 
ance and  action.      (3).     Professor   Scott. 

2.  Advanced  Work.  The  interpretative  study  of  plays,  scenes, 
poems,  and  imaginative  literature  generally.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  course  1.     (3).     Professor  Scott. 

IV.    HOME   ECONOMICS. 

The  following  courses  in  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  may  be  offered  for  credit  in  the  School 
of   Education. 

For  Undergraduates. 

la  and  lb.  General  Home  Economics.  An  introductory  course 
planned  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. It  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Home 
from  primitive  to  modern  conditions,  and  an  elementary  study  of 
food,  shelter,  dress,  family  and  home  administration.  Three  class 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  (5).  Assistant  Professor  Day;  Miss 
Nesbit;   Miss  Noweix;   Miss  Tidd. 

2a.  House  Sanitation.  A  study  of  the  location,  surroundings, 
construction,  heating,  ventilation,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  care 
of  the  House.     It  includes  the  making  of  house  plans.     It  should 
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be  preceded  by  course  1,  and  a  general  course  in  Physics.  Two 
class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period.     (3).     Miss  Stanley. 

2b.  House  Furnishing  and  Decoration.  A  study  of  the  furn- 
ishings of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  cost,  and 
beauty.  It  is  closely  correlated  with  course  3  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Art,  in  which  the  decorations  are  designed.  It  should 
be  preceded  by  courses  1  and  2a,  and  accompanied  by  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Art.    (3).     Miss   Stanley. 

3.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  A  study  of  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics;  principles  involved  in  laundry  work  and  other  cleaning, 
and  in  dyeing;  textile  industries  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer; adaptation  of  fabrics  to  various  purposes;  and  a  study  of 
clothing  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  economics,  and  art.  It 
should  be  preceded  by  course  1,  and  courses  in  Chemistry  and  in 
Design.  One  class  and  one  laboratory  period.  (2).  Assistant 
Professor  Day;   Miss  Tidd. 

4a  or  4b.  Foods:  General  Course.  A  study  of  the  composi- 
tion of  Foods,  their  nutritive  and  economic  values,  the  changes 
involved  in  their  preparation  for  the  table,  and  dietary  standards. 
It  must  be  preceded  by  course  1,  and  work  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  some  Biological  science.  At  least  two  of  these  sciences  should 
have  been  studied  in  the  University.  One  class  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     (3).    Miss  Stanley. 

8.  Sewing.  Laboratory  practice  illustrating  principles  of  hand 
and  machine  sewing,  including  a  study  of  the  fundamental  stitches 
and  the  drafting  and  making  of  underwear,  simple  dresses,  and 
hats.  It  must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  course  3.  This 
course  will  not  receive  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
(2)  or   (3).     Miss  Nowell. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

5a  or  5b.  Foods:  Advanced  Course.  A  critical  study  of  cur- 
rent theories  and  practice  in  food  preparation  and  dietetics.  Special 
problems  will  be  assigned.  It  should  be  preceded  by  courses  1  and 
4;  Chemistry  courses  3  and  5a  or  5b;  Agricultural  Chemistry  3a; 
Botany  1  and  3b.  Five  times  a  week.  (5)  or  (6).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Day;    Miss  Stanley. 

6b.  Home  Administration.  A  critical  study  of  standards  of 
living  and  the  means  available  for  attaining  them.  Special  prob- 
lems will  be  assigned."  This  course  aims  to  bring  together  again 
into  one  whole  the  subject-matter  of  Home  Economics,  introduced 
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as  a  whole  in  course  1,  and  studied  in  detail  in  its  various  phases 
in  course  2,  3,  4  and  5.  It  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  12  hours 
work  in  Home  Economics,  by  Sociology  1,  and  Economics  1.. 
Five  times  a  week.     (5)   or   (6).     Assistant  Professor  Day. 

For  a  course  on  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics,  see  Educa- 
tion 33a  or  33b. 

For   Graduates. 

7.  Research.  Original  investigation  of  unsolved  problems  of 
the  Home.  Open  to  those  with  sufficient  preparation.  This  pre- 
paration includes  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
Assistant  Professor  Day. 

V.     MANUAL   TRAINING. 

1.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades.  This  course  is  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  supervisor  and  regular  grade  teacher. 
It  deals  with  those  typical  forms  of  constructive  work  suitable 
for  the  primary  grades.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  directed  reading 
and  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  various  processes.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  use  of  handwork  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects,  as  history,  literature,  geography,  and  the  industries.  The 
course  will  include  weaving,  sewing,  basketry,  pottery,  paper  and 
cardboard  construction,  and  work  in  wood  and  metal.  Manual 
Training  6,  Applied  Design,  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course. 
(3).     Miss  Dobbs. 

2.  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  This  is  a  course  in  beginning  wood 
work.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  simple  wood- working  tools;  the  second  part  will  be  given  to 
simple  problems  in  construction.  The  problems  given  in  each  of 
these  types  of  work  are  things  worth  making,  and  the  processes 
of  making  them  are  interesting.  This  work  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  study  of  the  materials  and  tools  used.  Students  who  have 
not  had  mechanical  drawing  must  take  Mechanical  Drawing  3a, 
as  a  parallel  course.      (3).     Assistant  Professor  Selvidge. 

3.  Furniture  Construction.  This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  design,  construction  and  finish  of  furniture.  The  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  wood  work  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Students  who  have  not  had  mechanical  drawing 
must  take  Mechanical  Drawing  3a  as  a  parallel  course.  Manual 
Training  2,  Bench  Work  in  Wood,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite. 
(3).     Assistant   Professor   Selvidoe. 
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4a.  Art  Metal  Work.  This  course  deals  with  hammered  or 
beaten  work  in  copper  and  brass.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  furniture  fittings.  The  course  also  deals 
with  the  forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes  and  other  shapes,  together 
with  methods  of  decorating  and  finishing.     (3).    Miss  Dobbs. 

4b.  Forging.  Nature  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Tests  made  by  working  the  metals  hot  and  cold.  The  exercises  in- 
clude work  in  bending,  drawing,  forming,  upsetting,  heading,  weld- 
ing, hardening,  tempering,  tool  making  and  tool  dressing.  A  series 
of  shop  talks  will  be  given  on  "Sources  and  Properties  of  Iron;" 
"Ores  and  their  Reduction,"  and  "Use  and  Properties  of  Iron  and 
Steel."      (3).      Assistant    Professor    Selvidge. 

5a.  Tools,  Materials,  and  Shop  Practice.  This  is  a  lecture 
course  on  the  use  and  care  of  tools,  sources  and  supply  of  materials, 
methods  of  finishing,  shop  equipment  and  general  shop  practice. 
(2).     Assistant   Professor   Selvidge. 

6.      Applied    Design.      This    course    deals   with    (1)    the   prob- 
lems of  design   in  the  various  lines  of  handicraft  work — namely, 
basketry,  weaving,  embroidery,  pottery,  wood  and  sheet-metal;    (2) 
the  problems  of  interior  decoration  as  applied  to  the  home.     (2). 
Miss  Dobbs. 

10a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. Lectures,  conferences  and  investigations.  This  course  will 
include:  Manual  Training  in  foreign  countries,  as  influencing  the 
movement  in  the  United  States;  the  development  of  the  movement 
in  the  United  States;  comparative  study  of  the  various  types  of 
manual  training  schools;  a  study  of  the  plans  and  the  cost  of 
equipment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  (For  seniors 
and  graduate  students.)      (2).     Assistant  Professor   Selvidge. 

For  a  course  in  Pattern  Making,  see  course  2b,  Shopwork,  School 
of  Engineering,  and  for  Machine  Work,  see  course  3,  Shopwork, 
School  of  Engineering,  in  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  for  Manual  Training  students 
are  announced  under  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, School  of  Egineering,  in  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

VI.     MUSIC. 

A.    Public  School  Music. 

1.  Elementary.  This  course  includes  notation,  ear-training, 
dictation,  sight-reading,  tone  production,  care  and  development  of 
the   child's   voice,    song    interpretation,    practical    teaching,    and    is 
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primarily   designed   for  grade   teachers.      (2).     Professor   Pommer. 

2.  Advanced.  This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  Supervisors  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  who  show 
special  aptitude.  In  addition  to  more  advanced  work  along  lines 
mapped  out  in  course  1,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  elements  of 
Harmony,  the  art  of  conducting,  and  the  management  of  larger 
bodies  of  singers.     (2).     Professor  Pommer. 

B.     Science  of  Music. 

3.  Harmony.  Melodic  and  harmonic  relationships  of  tones 
are  established  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  intervals.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  acquisition  of  a  working  knowledge  of  triads  and 
chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions,  preparation  and  resolu- 
ion  of  dissonances  in  general,  modulation,  suspension,  passing  and 
changing  notes,  and  organ-point. 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  those  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  science  of  Harmony  rests.  Without  a 
complete  mastery  of  these  principles  the  student  will  be  seriously 
hampered  in  advanced  work,  such  as  is  offered  in  4a.  (3).  Pro- 
fessor Pommer. 

4a.  Applied  Harmony.  (Transitional  to  course  4b.)  The  har- 
monization of  melodies  and  chorals,  with  reference  to  the  freedom 
of   movement   of   the    individual   parts.      (3).      Professor    Pommer. 

4b.  Counterpoint.  The  addition  of  parts  to  a  cantus  flrmus. 
Simple   and   Double   Counterpoint.      (3).      Professor   Pommer. 

5.  Canon  and  Fugue.  Only  those  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted courses  3,  4a,  and  4b,  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course. 
A  working  knowledge  of  Imitation  and  of  all  forms  of  Canon  will 
serve  as  a  transition  to  the  study  of  the  Fugue.  Course  5  will 
furthermore  give  the  student  that  facility  in  the  practical  use  of 
Counterpoint  without  which  course  6  may  not  well  be  undertaken. 
(3).     Professor    Pommer. 

6.  Form  and  Free  Composition.  In  connection  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  various  musical  forms  in  general,  there  will  be  an 
exhaustive  technical  analysis  of  masterpieces  from  the  standpoint 
of  formal  construction.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  essay  the 
composition  of  songs,  choruses,  and  instrumental  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into  the  method  of  the  great 
composers.      (3).     Professor  Pommer. 
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C.     Cultural. 

7.  Appreciation.  An  illustrated  lecture  course  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  that  there  is  in  music. 
The  essential  elements  in  music  will  be  dwelt  on,  the  style  of  the 
masters  compared,  and  monumental  works  analyzed  with  reference 
to  their  marked  points  of  beauty  and  their  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art. 

Music  is  here  offered  from  its  aesthetic  and  cultural  side.  Inci- 
dentally, the  historical  development  of  music  will  be  treated.  No 
courses  in  Music  are  prerequisite.     (2).     Professor  Pommeb. 

8.  University  Chorus.  Students  wishing  to  join  the  Univer- 
sity Chorus  are  requested  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  se- 
mester. Sacred  and  secular  works  by  the  great  masters  will  be 
studied.  For  conditions  of  membership  in  the  University  Chorus 
apply  to  the  Conductor.     (1).     Professor  Pommer. 

VII.      PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

The  courses  outlined  below  are  planned  to  give  all  candidates 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  insight  into  the  laws  governing  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child,  and  knowledge  of  the  place  of  neuro- 
muscular exercise  and  play  in  the  organic,  nervous,  mental  and  social 
education  of  the  child.  They  are  planned  especially  to  train  in- 
structors and  directors  of  physical  education  for  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges,  instructors  in  and  directors  of  physical 
education  in  town  or  city  school  systems,  and  directors  of  play- 
grounds. Preparation  in  the  fundamental  sciences  is  required  for 
most  of  the  advanced   courses. 

1.  Developmental  and  Special  Exercises.  For  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  content  of  this  course  see  the  general  statement  under 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the 
School  of  Education  may  elect  this  course  for  credit  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  hours.  Candidates  for  a  certificate  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  Physical  Education  should  take  these  developmental 
and  special  exercises  until  satisfactory  standards  in  personal  pro- 
ficiency as  a  performer  are  attained. 

3b.  Physical  Education  as  an  Institution.  This  course  covers 
the  history  of  Physical  Education,  Comparative  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  the  Present  Status  of  Physical  Education.  It  deals  with 
the  efforts  for  physical  education  among  the  different  races  during 
historic  times,  especially  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
with   the   modern   movement,   and   the   development  of   systems   of 
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physical  education  in  Sweden,  Germany  and  England;  and  with 
the  present  status  of  this  field  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  different  European  countries.     (2).     Mr.  Lowman. 

4.  Introductory  Technique.  This  course  is  associated  with 
the  practical  procedure  of  the  Developmental  Exercises  of  Course 
1.  It  is  fundamental  and  preliminary  to  all  the  courses  in  tech- 
nique. It  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature  used,  the 
analysis  of  exersises  necessary  for  intelligent  leadership  and  a 
preliminary  drill  in  ability  as  a  demonstrator.  Students  taking  it 
are  required  to  lead  sections  in  the  regular  classes  in  Develop- 
mental Exercises.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  practice  with 
notes.     (1).     Professor  Hetherington  ;  Miss  Trilling. 

5a.  Kinesiology.  This  course  deals  with  applied  anatomy  and 
the  mechanics  of  movement  in  relation  to  education.  The  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  general  are  studied.  The  joints  and  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  girdle,  spine,  and  pelvis  are  discussed  in  detail, 
and  the  objects  and  results  of  exercises  are  noted.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  gymnastic  movements.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
(1).  Prerequisites:  Course  4  and  Anatomy  1  or  4.  Professor  Heth- 
erington. 

6b.  Physiology  of  Exercise.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  exercise 
on  the  organism  and  functional  processes,  especially  circulation 
and  respiration,  nutrition  and  elimination;  the  effects  of  exercises 
of  varying  strength,  speed,  skill,  and  endurance;  a  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  breathlessness,  fatigue,  soreness,  and  training. 
Prerequisite:  Course  5a  and  Physiology  1.  Lectures,  Laboratory 
work  and   reports.      (3). 

7a.  Classification  and  Grading  of  Exercises.  This  course  con- 
siders the  more  complex  exercises  used  in  Physical  Education, 
analyzes  them  into  types  and  axis  of  movement,  classifies  them 
broadly  according  to  the  mechanical,  anatomical  and  physiological 
factors  involved,  and  arranges  them  into  classes  and  graded  series 
and  then  progressions  of  different  degrees.  It  supplements  courses 
5a  and  6b  and  aims  to  give  facility  to  adapt  exercises  to  meet  age, 
sex,  class,  social  and  institutional  conditions.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
5a  and  6b.     (3).     Professor  Hetherington. 

9a.  The  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  This  course  in- 
terprets Physical  Education  as  a  conscious  social  and  educational 
endeavor,  using  neuro-muscular  activities  and  their  physical,  men- 
tal and  social  results  as  a  means.  It  considers  such  topics  as  the 
sphere  of  motor  activities  in  the  physical,  mental  and  social  life 
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of  peoples,  and  their  relations  to  the  influences  of  modern  social 
conditions.  The  results  and  values  of  exercise  among  other  factors 
influencing  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child,  receive  par- 
ticular attention,  also  their  relations  to  different  individual  ten- 
dencies and  different  social  conditions.  The  concepts  and  meth- 
ods involved  in  the  various  systems  are  analyzed.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology  1  and  Experimental  Psychology  1.  Lectures,  reports  and 
recitations.      (2).     Professor  Hetherington. 

10b.  Play  and  Education.  A  study  of  play  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  influence  as  a  social  and  educational  force.  Such  topics 
are  considered  as  the  nature  and  function  of  play,  the  meaning  of 
play  in  the  life  of  the  growing  child,  place  of  play  among  the 
social-recreative  customs  of  peoples,  athletics  as  play,  the  social 
and  educational  possibilities  of  play,  the  factors  controlling  an 
effective  development  of  the  play  impulse  in  the  individual,  and 
in  society,  etc.    Prerequisite:     Psychology  1.     (2).     Professor  Heth- 

ERINGTON. 

11a.  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  Following  a 
summary  of  the  characteristics,  tendencies  and  needs  of  adoles- 
cents, this  course  treats  of  physical  education  for  adolescents  with 
special  emphasis  on  secondary  school  conditions.  The  classes 
of  exercises  to  be  used,  the  conditions  of  individual  students,  the 
methods  of  studying  and  dealing  with  such  conditions,  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  competitive  exercises,  and  the  social 
and  moral  leadership  necessary  will  be  considered.  This  course 
is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  be  principals  and  superintend- 
ents as  well  as  for  teachers  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  field. 
(2).    Mr.  Lowman. 

12b.  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  This  course 
treats  of  physical  education  under  school  conditions.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child,  the  fac- 
tors controlling  this  growth  and  development  and  the  place  of 
motor  activities  among  those  factors,  the  course  considers  the 
values  and  limitations  of  school  room  gymnastics,  the  need  of  the 
larger  activities  of  vigorous  play  and  the  problems  of  play  and 
athletic  organization.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  special- 
ize in  this  field  for  those  who  wish  to  be  principals  and  superin- 
tendents, or  for  directors  of  physical  education  in  city  systems. 
Miss >-% 

14a.  Calisthenics.  A  course  covering  class  evolutions,  free 
exercises   and   exercises   with   hand   apparatus.     A   study   is   made 
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of  nomenclature,  the  construction  of  lessons,  adapted  to  different 
ages  and  institutional  conditions,  methods  of  presentation,  with 
demonstrations  and  leadership  under  supervision,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site:     Course  5a.      (1). 

16h.  Playground  and  Gymnastic  Games.  All  the  games  and 
athletic  activities  adapted  to  children  and  youth  and  the  play- 
ground are  discussed  and  the  teaching  and  management  demon- 
strated in  practice.  Class  practice  for  familiarity  and  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  play  spirit  are  emphasized.  The  course  precedes  prac- 
tice teaching  with  children  on  the  playground.  Prerequisite: 
Course  4.      (1).     Professor  Hetherington ;    Miss   Trilling. 

17.  Technique  of  Competitive  Games.  This  course  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  courses  covering  the  special  technique  and  methods 
of  organizing  and  teaching  the  highly  developed  competitive  activ- 
ities and  combative  events.  Training  principles  will  be  emphasized 
under  each  course  and  coaching  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  education  without  neglecting  the  methods  of  developing 
the  highest  skill.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of 
organizing  large  numbers  and  developing  the  immature  by  graded 
work.  Knowledge  and  skill  as  a  performer  gained  on  the  regularly 
organized  squads  in  course  1  is  required  for  admission  to  any  of 
these  courses.  The  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  reports.  Credit  is  arranged  in  each  case.  Instructors 
in  charge. 

For  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  Physical  Education,  see  Education 
32a  or  32b. 

VIII.    JOURNALISM. 

12.  Technical  Journalism.  This  course  considers  the  assem- 
bling, preparation,  and  presentation  of  news,  of  interpretation  and 
comment,  and  of  editorial  and  feature  work  upon  professional  and 
technical  periodicals,  and  the  handling  of  such  special  news  and 
comment  by  actual  laboratory  practice.  It  is  given  with  particular 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Mar- 
tin;  Mr.  Ross. 

Note:  During  the  first  semester,  the  work  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  handling  of  educational  and  other  technical  news 
for  newspapers,  and  during  the  second  semester,  with  the  writing 
of  contributed  articles  upon  educational  and  other  subjects,  from  the 
modern  journalistic  standpoint. 
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The  Annual  Catalogue,  which  contains  further  information 
about  the  other  Departments  of  the  Universtiy,  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  University  Publisher,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Education, 
address  W.  W.  Charters,  Dean,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Education  maintains  a  High  School  as  a  part 
of  its  educational  work.  Students  who  cannot  secure  a  high  school 
course  at  home  may  enter  this  High  School  and  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University.  The  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  is  in  charge  of  the  University  professor  of 
School  Supervision  who  is  assisted  by  other  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.  This  close  supervision 
is  intended  to  give  the  students  the  highest  grade  of  school  work 
possible.  All  teachers  of  the  school  are  specialists  in  their  own 
subjects. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this  High  School  students  must  fur- 
nish evidence  that  they  have  completed  work  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  elementary  school.  The  University  of  Missouri  is  encourag- 
ing in  every  way  the  development  of  good  high  schools  throughout 
the  State.  Hence  this  High  School  admits  only  those  students 
who  have  exhausted  school  opportunities  at  home.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $10.00  for  each  semester,  or  $20.00  for  the  year. 

UNIVERSITY    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Education  conducts  an  Elementary  School  of  all 
the  grades.  This  school  is  taught  by  expert  teachers,  and  is  used 
as  a  school  for  observation.  Students  not  ready  for  the  High  School 
can  prepare  in  this  school. 

For  a  special  announcement  of  the  High  School  and  Elementary 
School  and  for  further  information  address  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  AT  COLUMBIA. 

SUMMER    SESSION. 

1911 — June  9,  Friday Registration,  Summer  Session 

June  10,  Saturday       Organization  of  Classes 

August  9,  Wednesday    Lectures  Close 

August  10,  Thursday 

.--—.-  S-   Examinations 

August  11,  Friday 


} 


First  Semester. 

September  18,  19,  20.. Entrance  Examinations  and  Registration 

September  21,  Thursday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  all  Divisions  Begins 

September  21,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

November  30,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day Holiday 

December  12,  Tuesday Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

December  22,  Friday,  at  12  m.  to ^     rtl    .  .  _  _.. 

ift1ft     .  otttjj  *n  >    Christmas  Holidays 

1912 — January  3,  Wednesday,  at  9  a.  m.         J 

January  27,  Saturday,  to 

February  3,  Saturday Mid-Year  Examinations 


Second  Semester. 

January  31,  February  1,  2,  Wednesday,  Thursday 

and  Friday   Entrance  Examinations 

February  2,  3,  5,  6,  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday  and 

Tuesday   Registration,  Second  Semester 

February  7,  Wednesday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  All  Divisions  Begins 

February  8,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

February  22,  Thursday,  Washington's  Birthday Holiday 

April  4,  Thursday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Curators 

April  4,  Thursday  at  4  p.  m.  to  April  9 

Tuesday  at  9  a.  m Easter  Holidays 

June     1,  Saturday  to  June  8,  Saturday.  .Final  Examinations 

June     8,  Saturday Stephens  Medal  Contest 

June     9,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  10,  Monday  Class  Day 

June  10,  11,  12,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Entrance  Examinations 

June  11,  Tuesday   Class  Re-union  Day 

June  12,  Wednesday   Alumni  Day 

June  13,  Thursday   Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

June  13..  Thursday   Commencement  Day 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  located  at  Columbia,  Missouri, 
in  1839,  and  instruction  in  Academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In 
the  course  of  its  development  the  institution  has  found  itself 
called  upon  to  organize  several  departments  of  instruction  and 
administration  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  several  vocations 
followed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  present  organization,  with  two  colleges  (Arts  and  Science, 
and  Agriculture)  and  schools  for  professional  and  graduate  work, 
was  adopted  May  31,  1909.  The  separate  divisions,  each  of  which 
was  in  some  form  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  institution 
in  the  year  indicated,  are  as  follows: 

I.     College  of  Arts  and  Science  (1839). 
II.     School  of  Education  (1867). 

III.  College  of  Agriculture  (1870). 

IV.  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla  (1870). 
V.     School  of  Law  (1872). 

VI.     School  of  Medicine  (1873). 
VII.     School  of  Engineering  (1877). 
VIII.     Graduate  School  (1896). 
IX.     School  of  Journalism  (1906). 

In  addition,  special  emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work 
by  the  establishment  and  operation  of  special  minor  divisions, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Extension  Division,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
Military  Department.  All  of  these  divisions  are  located  at  Colum- 
bia with  the  exception  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
which  is  situated  at  Rolla. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  State,  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  reached  from  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  and  connecting  lines.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  affords  a  direct  route  to  Columbia  to  persons  living  on 
that  line,  and  to  those  living  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  and  other  southern  railroads. 

The  surrounding  region  is  elevated,  well  drained  and  diversi- 
fied. The  University  grounds  comprise  over  seven  hundred  acres 
of  undulating  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  its  out- 
skirts. The  main  divisions  of  the  grounds  are  the  Quadrangle  of 
thirty-two  acres,  the  Horticultural  grounds  of  thirty  acres,  the 
Physical  Education  grounds,  and  the  Experiment  Farm  of  648 
acres. 


The  University  has  the  following  buildings  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall,  Laws  Observatory,  separate  buildings  for  Chemistry, 
Zoology  and  Geology;  Engineering,  and  Mechanic  Arts;  three  power- 
houses; Medical  Laboratory  Building,  Parker  Memorial  Hospital  in- 
cluding the  t3usch  Clinic,  and  an  Animal  Building;  Agricultural 
Building,  Horticultural  Building  and  Green  Houses,  Live-Stock  Judg- 
ing, Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Farm  Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall  (Journalism) ;  the 
President's  House,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls  (dormitories  for  men), 
Read  Hall  (dormitory  for  women),  and  the  Gymnasium  (for  men). 
The  women's  Gymnasium  is  housed  in  Academic  Hall,  and  the 
practice  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  in  an  old  dwelling 
belonging  to  the  University  and  in  a  good  building,  originally 
erected  for  an  academy. 


INCREASED  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Teachers  with  incomplete  training  may  debate  the  wisdom  of 
securing  a  degree,  or,  if  they  have  a  degree,  of  securing  another 
higher  than  the  one  they  hold. 

The  advantages  of  advanced  study  are  numerous.  Through  it 
the  teacher  is  able  to  develop  his  capital,  that  is,  his  experience  and 
knowledge.  Occasionally  one  reaches  the  limit  of  his  development, 
but  ordinarily,  if  he  fails  to  go  on,  it  is  because  of  hard  financial 
conditions,  or  from  lack  of  ambition.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
teacher  who  takes  advanced  work  gains  increased  efficiency. 

Financially,  the  greater  the  training,  the  greater  are  the  chances 
for  increased  remuneration;  in  fact,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
college  graduation  will  be  a  qualification  so  common  that  one  without 
it  will  be  practically  excluded  from  the  most  remunerative  posi- 
tions. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  college  graduate  who  specializes 
along  certain  lines  can  pick  his  work  and  will  not  need  to  teach 
subjects  in  which  he  is  not  prepared,  or  for  which  he  has  no  lik- 
ing. 

The  securing  of  a  degree  opens  a  new  field  to  the  teacher.  It 
gives  him  a  passport  to  the  best  situations.  It  does  not  insure 
success,  because  success  depends  upon  many  factors,  but  it  gives 
admission  to  a  clear  field  and  leaves  the  teacher  the  single  task  of 
demonstrating  his  efficiency. 

The  student  who  secures  advanced  degrees  has  positions  in  the 
Normal  School  field  opens  to  him.  These  degrees  open,  also  (with 
experience  in  teaching),  the  headship  of  departments  in  the  largest 
city  high  schools. 

For  a  superintendency  the  Master's  degree  in  Education  is  of  use 
chiefly  in  that  it  gives  a  better  hold  upon  the  advanced  technique  of 
administration  and  supervision. 

SPECIALIZATION. 

There  are  twenty-five  groups  of  courses  from  which  students  in 
the  School  of  Education  may  select,  besides  a  wide  range  of  supple- 
mentary subjects  from  other  divisions  of  the  University.  The  twen- 
ty-five groups  are  as  follows: 

Educational  Psychology,  School  Administration, 

History  of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Education, 

Theory  of  Teaching,  Agriculture, 

School  Supervision,  Art, 
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Manual  Arts, 

Mathematics, 

Music, 

Physical  Education, 

Physical  Geography, 

Physics, 

Physiology,  and 

Zoology. 


Botany, 

Chemistry, 

English, 

French, 

German 

Greek, 

History, 

Home  Economics, 

Latin, 

There  are  five  classes  of  positions  for  which  students  may  fit 
themselves  in  the  School  of  Education.     They  may  become 
Superintendents,  Teachers  in  High  Schools. 

Principals,  Supervisors  of 


Teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers  of  Academic  sub- 
jects. 
Teachers  of  Professional  sub- 
jects. 
Critic  teachers, 


Art, 

Domestic  Science, 

Manual  Training, 

Music, 

Physical  Education. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

In  choosing  lines  of  specialization,  students  should  select  those 
subjects  for  which  they  feel  a  preference.  But  if  no  decided  pref- 
erence is  felt,  it  is  probably  wise  to  select  subjects  for  which  there 
is  the  strongest  demand  and  the  smallest  supply,  provided  the  stu- 
dent feels  sufficient  interest  in  them. 

The  following  tables  will  indicate  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  as  they  were  found  in  the  University  of  Missouri  last  year: 

TABLE  A. 

The  number  of  notices  of  vacancies  in  high  schools  received 
by  the  Committee  on  Recommendation  last  year  (arranged  by  sub- 
jects) and  the  number  of  graduates  prepared  to  teach  these  sub- 
jects (also  arranged  by  subjects) : 


Subjects 


Re-    Teach 
quests    ers 
High  School  teachers 

(unspecified) 15 

Art 5  5 

English 67  46 

French 5  6 

German 29  28 

History 41  41 

Home  Economics ...  8  3 

Latin 41  28 

Manual  Training  16  5 

Mathematics 42  31 


Subjects 


Re-     Teach- 
quests    ers 


Music 1 

Phys. Education.  ...  15 

Science^  unspecified)  26 

Agriculture 9 

Biology 13 

Botany 3 

Zoology. 1 

Chemistry 6 

Phys.  Geography ...  8 

Physics 20 

Physiology 


7 

2 

12 
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In  general  the  sciences  and  the  newer  subjects,  such  as  Manual 
Training  and  Home  Economics,  are  less  well  supplied  with  teachers. 
All  students  should  prepare  themselves  to  teach  two  subjects  well 
and  elementary  courses  in  additional  subjects  if  school  conditions  re- 
quire them  to  do  so. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  INCIDENTALS. 

The  Committee  on  Recommendations  finds  that  frequently  the 
securing  of  a  position  is  decided  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to 
handle  one  or  more  of  the  following  school  activities: 

1.  Boys'  athletics. 

2.  Girls'  athletics. 

3.  School  publications  and  school  news. 

4.  Library  reading. 

5.  School  choruses  and  singing. 

To  give  training  in  these  the  School  of  Education  provides  the 
following: 

1.  and  2.  Physical  Education.  Students  are  advised  to  secure 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  gymnasium  work  and  athletics  to  be  able 
to  teach  high  school  students.  (For  further  information  see  annual 
catalogue.) 

3.  A  course  in  Educational  Journalism  is  given  which  pre- 
pares teachers  to  write  school  news  for  popular  audiences  and  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  school  publications.  (See  annual  cata- 
logue.) 

4.  A  course  in  Library  Methods  is  given  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  the  methods  of  cataloging  books  and  taking  charge  of  school 
libraries.     (See  annual  catalogue.) 

5.  For  school  choruses  and  singing  several  courses  are  given 
in  Music.  All  students  with  moderate  musical  ability  should  take 
enough  of  these  courses  to  assist  in  the  high  school  work. 

These  incidental  subjects  are  recommended  most  emphatically 
to  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  As  said  above,  they  are 
often  the  deciding  consideration  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  they 
provide  an  excellent  means  for  the  teacher  to  get  a  hold  upon  the 
affections  and  interests  of  students  in  the  high  school. 

SUPERVISORS. 

The  supervisory  field  affords  wide  opportunities. 

Domestic  Science  teachers  and  Manual  Training  teachers  (if 
women)  are  able  to  secure  positions  in  large  city  systems  at  a  salary 
of   from   $15   to   $25   more   per   month   than   teachers   of  the   older 
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subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  Women,  without  experience  as 
teachers  should  also  prepare  themselves  to  teach  some  other  subject, 
so  that  while  gaining  experience  they  may  secure  positions  in  small 
schools  where  all  their  time  will  not  be  needed  in  their  special 
subject. 

Male  Manual  Training  teachers  are  very  scarce.  Last  year 
the  School  of  Education  graduated  two  men  who  were  able  to  teach 
Manual  Training  and  bad  calls  for  many  more.  Manual  Training 
courses  are  being  added  rapidly  in  many  school  systems  and  the 
supply  of  men  is  smaller  than  in  most  other  subjects.  Our  ex- 
perienced graduates  sometimes  receive  as  much  as  $1400,  and 
any  well  recommended  inexperienced  graduate  can  secure  from  $90 
to  $100  per  month. 

Art  and  Music  teachers  without  experience  can  secure  good 
positions  in  high  schools,  if  they  are  able  to  teach  some  other  sub- 
ject. As  soon  as  they  have  the  necessary  tact  and  experience  to 
supervise  grade  teachers,  attractive  positions  in  larger  city  systems 
are  open.  One  such  experienced  teacher  last  year  received  $850  in 
an  excellent  city  system.  Music  has  recently  been  added  to  the  list 
of  subjects  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  many  high 
schools  will  add  it  as  a  regular  course. 

Physical  Education  may  be  taken  as  a  subject  incidental  to 
others,  or  may  be  made  a  subject  of  specialization.  There  are  many 
demands  now  made  for  well  trained  teachers  of  physical  education, 
both  in  the  larger  high  schools  in  city  systems  and  in  colleges  and 
Normal  schools.  A  skillful  player  or  gymnast  with  a  training  in 
the  theory  of  physical  education  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  one  not  possessing  this  qualification. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

Every  Superintendent  or  Principal  is  required  in  the  School 
of  Education  to  specialize,  or  to  have  specialized  in  one  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  high  school  and  to  take  certain  specified 
courses  in  Education.  In  addition  the  following  professional  courses 
bearing  directly  on  his  work  as  superintendent  or  principal  may  be 
elected: 

Testing  of  Methods,  School  Supervision,  School  Administra- 
tion, Principles  of  Education,  Administration  of  Art  Education, 
Administration  of  the  Manual  Arts,  Administration  of  Agriculture. 

The  student  who  intends  to  become  a  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal should  consult  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty  so  as  to  have 
their  advice  in   selecting   subjects. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Students  whose  ambition  is  to  teach  in  Normal  Schools  need 
to  secure  at  least  a  Master's  degree,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  position  in  a  Normal  school  without  one.  For  the  standards  of 
scholarship  are  steadily  rising  and  whereas  the  Ph.  D.  is  now  the 
exception  in  Normal  school  faculties,  it  will  be  the  rule  before 
students  at  present  in  school  are  middle-aged.  So  the  Master's 
degree  should  be  acquired  by  every  young  man  or  woman  as  the  first 
step  in  preparing  for  Normal  school  work. 


GRADUATE    DEGREES. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Missouri  makes 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  its  only  higher  degree.  Its  plan 
in  graduate  work  is  to  concentrate  all  the  work  of  its  Faculty 
upon  as  strong  a  course  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  as  it 
can  offer.  It  would  be  quite  easily  possible  for  the  work  to  be  so 
spread  out  and  for  courses  to  be  so  multiplied  that  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  could  be  conferred.  But  that  is  not  its  field 
or  intention  at  present.  Rather  the  Faculty  will  spend  its  best  ener- 
gies in  preparing  students  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  Master 
of  Arts  degrees.  In  this  way  the  institution  hopes  to  maintain  its 
reputation  in  post-graduate  schools  for  turning  out  thoroughly 
trained  men  and  women  who  can  secure  the  higher  degree  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  with  credit  to  Missouri. 

For  students  of  Missouri  and  neighboring  states  who  wish  to 
secure  their  Master's  degree,  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity provides  instruction  at  much  less  cost  than  and  probably 
with  thoroughness  equal  to  the  large  graduate  schools.  The  fact 
that  in  this  institution  there  is  no  degree  to  overshadow  the  Master's 
degree,  tends  to  make  the  training  in  securing  the  degree  more  vigor- 
ous than  in  institutions  with  a  large  post-graduate  enrollment. 

Experienced  male  teachers  who  secured  their  Master's  degree 
last  year  obtained  salaries  ranging  from  $1200  to  $1600,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

All  students  enrolled  for  the  Master's  degree  are  expected  to 
attend  the  Journal  Club  of  the  School  of  Education,  which  meets 
once  a  week  to  discuss  current  periodical  literature. 

For  information  concerning  graduate  work,  write  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  and  for  requirements  for  degree  see  an- 
nual catalogue. 
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SUMMER    SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  is  primarily  a  session  of  the  School  of 
Education,  intended  for  those  teachers  of  the  state  who  wish  to 
pursue  courses  during  school  vacations,  and  for  students  in  the 
regular  session  who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  University 
prior  to  graduation.  There  are  this  year  39  teachers  on  the  Faculty 
and  100  courses,  covering  the  widest  range  of  subjects  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  advanced  work  and  the  appropriation  provided 
by  the  legislature.  For  a  bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  address 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

FEES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Education  must  pay  a  library 
and  incidental  fee  of  $5.00  a  semester,  if  a  resident  of  Missouri, 
and  a  fee  of  $10.00  a  semester,  if  a  resident  of  some  other  state. 
Laboratory  fees  must  be  paid  in  certain  subjects,  for  which  see  an- 
nual catalogue. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  actual  expenses  of  certain 
seniors  in  the  School  of  Education  for  the  1909-10  session  (9 
months).  The  figures  were  secured  from  the  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  in  October,  1910,  and  do  not  include  railway  fare. 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  year  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  expenses  of  seniors  are  much  heavier  than  those  of  under-class- 
men,  juniors  or  graduates. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  18  unmarried  men  replying  were  as 
follows:  225,  226,  230,  250,  269,  277,  285,  285,  290,  300,  310,  330,  333, 
356,  357,  401,  418  and  483  dollars  with  an  average  of  $312.50. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  22  women  replying  were  as  follows: 
265,  275,  275,  279,  300,  321,  325,  331,  333,  334,  342, 
355,  356,  360,  375,  385,  400,  400,  421,  449,  478  and  530  dollars, 
with  an  average  of  $358.72. 

Eighteen  typical  cases  are  itemized  in  table  B. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF   EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  enter  the  School  of  Education,  the  student  must 
have  (1),  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  and  (2) 
the  equivalent  of  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

For  fuller  statement  see  annual  catalogue. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION. 

In  June,  1913,  and  after,  in  order  to  secure  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in  Education,  the  candidate  must  fulfill 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  Education, 
including  3  hours  of  Educational  Psychology,  taken  prior  to  en- 
trance, 4  hours  of  History  of  Education,  3  hours  of  Theory  of  Teach- 
ing, 2  hours  of  School  Economy,  and  1  hour  of  School  Hygiene; 
and  (b)  a  minor  of  12  hours  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
in  subjects  related  to  Education. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  72  hours. 

For  students  who  entered  after  June,  1907,  and  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in  Educa- 
tion prior  to  June,  1913,  modifications  of  the  above  requirements  are 
allowed  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  24  hours  of  Education,  no  specific  courses  are  re- 
quired. 

2.  The  minor  of  12  hours  is  not  required. 

3.  For  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education  10  hours  of  Foreign 
Languages  may  be  offered  instead  of  5  hours  of  Ancient  Languages 
and  5  hours  of  Modern  Languages. 

4.  For  graduation,  60  hours  may  be  presented  instead  of  72 
hours,  as  stated  above. 

For  students  who  entered  prior  to  June,  1907,  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in  Education  remain 
the  same  as  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  students  to  know  that  the  requirements 
for  the  B.  S.  in  Education  required  in  June,  1913,  and  after,  are  with 
those  of  the  University  of  California,  the  highest  in  the  United 
States. 

THE    LIFE    CERTIFICATE. 

In  June,  1913,  and  after,  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  valid 
for  life,  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree  in 
Education. 
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2.  He  must  have  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  of  specializa- 
tion not  less  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  university  credit 
specified. 

3.  He  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  by 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  or  High  School  main- 
tained for  this  purpose,  excepting  that  a  student  who  furnishes 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  may  have 
such  experience  accepted  in  partial  or  total  fulfillment  of  this  re- 
quirement. 

For  students  who  entered  after  June,  1907,  and  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  life  certificate  prior  to  June,  1913,  modifica- 
tions of  the  above  are  allowed  as  follows. 

1.  The  equivalent  of  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Education  as  stated 
above  (p.  14)  for  students  entering  after  June,  1907,  and  complet- 
ing the  requirements  for  the  degree  prior  to  June,  1913,  is  required. 

2.  Of  the  24  hours  presented  in  Education,  the  following  are 
required:  Education  2a  or  2b  (Educational  Psychology);  Education 
120  (History  of  Education);  Education  130a  or  130b  (Theory  of 
Teaching);  Education  180a  or  180b  (Practice  Teaching);  and  one 
of  the  group,  Education  131-146  (The  Teaching  of  a  subject  of  special- 
ization). 

3.  At  least  18  hours  in  the  subject  of  specialization  are  required, 
but  more  or  less  than  this  number  may  be  required  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Dean  and  the  Adviser  in  the  subject. 

For  students  who  entered  prior  to  June,  1907,  the  requirements 
for  the  life  certificate  remain  the  same  as  wer©  in  force  at  the 
time  of  their  entrance. 

OUR    LIFE   CERTIFICATE    IN   OTHER   STATES. 

Certain  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  are  by  law  com- 
pelled to  give  examinations  to  all  applicants  for  certificates  in  those 
states  irrespective  of  the  previous  training  and  equipment.  Among 
these  are:  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee. 

In  certain  other  states  the  life  certificate  of  the  School  of 
Education  secures  for  the  holder  a  life  certificate  in  those  states 
without  examination.  Among  these  are:  Arizona,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico  and  Washington. 

In  certain  other  states  examination  on  some  of  the  subjects 
required  for  a  life  certificate  in  those  states,  is  required  of  teachers 
holding  a  life  certificate  from  the  School  of  Education:     Oklahoma. 

In  still  other  states  a  temporary  certificate  is  granted  without 
examination  to  the  holders  of  life  certificates  from  the  School  of 
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Education  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  certificate  with  successful 
teaching  experience  a  life  certificate  is  granted:     Utah. 

At  the  present  time  inquiries  are  being  made  of  all  state  educa- 
tional department  of  the  West,  the  Middle  West  and  South  to  com- 
plete our  information  and  any  student  interested  in  the  certificates 
of  another  state  should  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
for  further  information. 

TWO   YEARS   CERTIFICATE. 

In  June,  1913,  and  after  upon  the  completion  of  not  less  than 
36  hours  work  in  the  School  of  Education,  including  3  hours  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  3  hours  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  6  hours  of  elec- 
tive work  in  Education,  and  three-fourths  of  the  minimum  require- 
ment in  one  of  the  subjects  for  specialization  for  life  certificate  to 
teach,  a  certificate  to  teach,  valid  for  two  years,  may  be  granted. 
This  certificate  will  not  be  renewed. 

For  students  who  complete  the  requirements  for  the  two  years' 
certificete  prior  to  June,  1913,  the  following  modificttions  of  the 
above  requirements  are  allowed: 

1.  At  least  30  instead  of  36  hours  in  the  School  of  Education 
are  required. 

2.  At  least  13%  hours  in  Education  and  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, of  which  not  more  than  3  hours  shall  be  in  Experimental 
Psychology,  are  required. 

GRADUATES  OF   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates  of  Normal  schools  are  able  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  training  from  the  School  of  Education  because  of  their  ma- 
turity, their  practical  experience  as  teachers  and  their  previous 
preparation  in  professional  subjects.  Over  one-third  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  School  of  Education  are  found  each  year  to  be  grad- 
uates of  Normal  schools  completing  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S. 
degree.     This  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Graduates  of  the  six  year  course  in  the  Second  District  State 
Normal  School  at  Warrensburg  are  admitted  to  Junior  standing 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  are  given  advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Education.  Grad- 
uates of  other  Normal  schools  will  be  given  advanced  standing  in 
the  University  of  Missouri  equivalent  to  the  work  completed  by  the 
student  and  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education  with  what- 
ever conditions  are  not  completed.  In  general  the  graduate  of  a 
Normal  school  who  is  a  student  of  medium  ability  or  above  can 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree  with  two  years' 
residence;  but  all  cases  are  decided  on  their  individual  merits. 
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For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  when  ready  to  enter  the  school,  write  the  Dean 
of  the  University  Faculty  for  information  concerning  entrance. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may  enter  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Missouri, 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  who  wish  to  secure  the  life 
certificate  must  fulfill  the  year's  residence  requirements,  complete 
at  least  nine  hours  in  Education  and  such  other  courses  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  life  certificate.     (See  p.  14.) 

Three  Summer  Sessions  are  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  year's 
residence. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges,  who  have  had  a  course  in  general 
psychology  and  the  equivalent  of  a  three  hours'  course  in  Education 
may  secure  a  two  years'  certificate  in  one  Summer  Session. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  further  information  concerning 
graduate  or  under-graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Education  should 
write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.  Graduate  students  wish- 
ing to  be  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Education  should  write  the 
Dean  of  the  University  Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Missouri,  for  information  concerning  entrance. 

GRADUATES  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

Students  who  graduate  in  1911  and  thereafter  from  those  col- 
leges classified  as  Junior  Colleges  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education. 

In  accrediting  Junior  Colleges  the  University  makes  it  possible 
for  students  of  Junior  Colleges  to  pursue  their  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more work  in  other  institutions  without  loss  of  time  or  credits 
and  to  enter  the  School  of  Education  and  other  divisions  of  the 
University  without  difficulty. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. When  ready  to  enter  the  school  the  student  should  write  the 
Dean  of  the  University  Faculty. 

SOPHOMORES   IN    STANDARD   COLLEGES. 

Students  in  standard  colleges  who  have  completed  the  require- 
ments of  the  two  years  of  College  work  required  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  without 
condition.     If  the  courses  taken  do  not  include  the  required  courses 
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mentioned  on  p.  14,  the  student  will  be  admitted  with  conditions 
in  the  required  subjects  not  taken  and  with  advanced  standing 
in  the  equivalent  portion  of  the  sixty  hours  covered. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. When  ready  to  enter  the  school,  write  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Education  maintains  a  high  school  for  purposes 
of  observation  and  practice. 

This  high  school  was  characterized  in  the  1909  report  to  the 
College  Teachers  of  Education  upon  "Practice  Teaching  in  Connec- 
tion with  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Education"  as  follows: 

"The  University  of  Missouri  has  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
ciently organized  practice  school  of  secondary  grade  in  the 
country.  ...  It  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  secondary  school  for  training 
purposes,  even  in  a  small  city." 

All  the  teaching  in  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  three  classes, 
is  this  year  carried  on  by  students  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Each  student  is  given  direct  charge  of  a  class  for  a  year  except 
in  a  few  cases,  and  teaches  under  close  supervision. 

Advanced  students  interested  in  the  problems  of  teaching  and 
administration  are  permitted  to  teach  classes  in  order  to  verify 
methods,  or  to  carry  on  investigations  in  the  school  in  order  to 
throw  light  upon  educational  problems. 

High  School  Students  are  admitted  to  the  school  only  when 
they  have  exhausted  the  educational  facilities  of  their  home  com- 
munities. Hence,  they  are  for  the  most  part  graduates  either  of 
rural  schools,  or  of  one,  two  and  three  year  high  schools.  During 
the  last  four  years  students  from  93  of  the  114  counties  in  the 
state  have  attended. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Education  maintains  an  elementary  school  of 
seven  grades,  for  purposes  of  experimentation  and  investigation  of 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  School  Supervision,  and  is  investigating  the  problems  of  motiva- 
tion and  of  the  organization  of  the  course  of  study.  While  the 
methods  demonstrated  cannot  be  adopted  without  modification  in  a 
school  system  without  specially  trained  teachers,  the  school  is  well 
worth    careful    study   by   students   of   education   and   will   provide 
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many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  practice  in  any  system 
of  schools.  A  recent  visitor  who  has  examined  many  school  sys- 
tems  characterized   this   school  to   a   reporter   as   follows: 

"I  have  been  more  than  pleased  with  what  I  have  seen. 
Your  standards  are  not  higher  than  those  in  the  East  and 
North,  but  the  work  done  here  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere.  It  is  undertaken  in  a  new  way  and  is  a  great  suc- 
cess." 

Students  in  the  School  of  Education  have  access  to  this  school 
through  the  Professor  of  School  Supervision  and  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  carry  on  investigations. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  societies  and  clubs  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University,  there  are  in  the  School  of  Education  two  distinctly 
profesional  organizations  open  only  to  students  of  the  school. 

1.  The  Journal  Club  is  composed  of  all  graduate  students  and 
the  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  open  to  all  Seniors  in  the  school 
who  desire  to  attend.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  review  current 
educational  literature. 

2.  The  Teachers'  Club  is  composed  of  the  men  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  meets  monthly.  Its  meetings  are  intended  to  get 
the  men  of  the  school  acquainted  with  each  other  and  to  discuss 
educational  problems  of  immediate  interest. 

RECOMMENDATION    OF  TEACHERS. 

The  University  of  Missouri  maintains  a  Committee  on  Recom- 
mendation of  Teachers,  which  is  in  touch  with  the  schools  of  this 
and  other  states,  and  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  use  it.  It  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  wish  positions.  The  remainder  secure 
positions  through  their  own  efforts  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  when  worthy  of  recommendation.  This  Committee 
keeps  in  touch  with  those  teachers  who  after  graduating  fill  out 
the  yearly  report  blanks  sent  them  and  assists  them  whenever  desir- 
able positions  open.  For  further  information  address  Committee 
on  Recommendations,  University  of  Missouri,   Columbia,  Missouri. 


For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Education 
see  the  annual  catalogue,  secured  by  addressing  the  Mailing  Clerk, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  for  special  informa- 
tion not  found  therein  address  W.  W.  Charters,  Dean,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached 
thus:  2a,  120a,  are  given  in  the  first  semester  only.  Those  desig 
nated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus,  2b,  111b,  are 
given  in  the  second  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number 
with  the  letter  s  attached,  thus,  153s,  are  given  in  the  Summer 
Session  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continuous 
courses,  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Arabic  numerals  in  paren- 
thesis indicate  the  number  of  hours  credit  in  a  semester.  Courses 
numbered  from  1  to  99  are  for  under-classmen,  from  100  to  199  for 
upper-classmen,  and  from  200  to  299  for  graduates.  For  schedule  of 
days  and  hours,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  after 
August  1. 

A  full  description  of  courses  will  be  found  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue. 

(A.)       EDUCATION. 

2a  and  2b.  Educational  Psychology,   (3).     Mr.  Pyle. 

110a.  Educational  Psychology  (Advanced  Course),  (3).  Mr. 
Pyle. 

111b.  Scientific  Testing  Methods,  (3).    Mr.  Pyle. 

112a.  The  Abnormal  Child,  (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

113.     Current  Problems,   (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

120.     History  of  Education,  (2).     Mr.  Coursault. 

121a.  Educational  Classics,  (3).     Mr.  Coursault. 

122b.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  (2).  Mr.  Cour- 
sault. 

130a  and  130b.     Theory  of  Teaching,  (3).     Mr.  Charters. 

131a.  The  Teaching  of  Art,  (2).    Mr.  Ankeney. 

132b.  The  Teaching  of  Botany,    (2).      Mr.    Durand. 

133b.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry,   (2).     Mr.  Schlundt. 

134a.  The  Teaching  of  English,  (2).  Messrs.  Belden  and  Fair- 
child. 

135b.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography,    (2).     Mr.   Marbut. 

136b.  The  Teaching  of  German,  (2).    Mr.  Almstedt. 

137.     The  Teaching  of  History,   (1).    Mr.  Trenholme. 

138a  or  138b.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics,  (2).  Miss 
Stanley. 

139b.     The  Teaching  of  Latin,  (2).     Mr. . 

140b.  The  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts,   (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

141.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,    (1).     Mr.  Ames. 
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143b.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education,  (2).     Miss  Austill. 

144b.  The  Teaching  of  Physics,    (2).     Mr.   Stewart. 

145b.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology,  (2).    Mr.  Greene. 

146b.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology,   (2).     Mr.  Curtis. 

149b.  Sunday  School  Teaching,   (2).     Mr.  Charters. 

150a.  School  Supervision,  (3).    Mr.  Meriam. 

150b.  Supervision  of  Instruction,  (3).    Mr.  Meriam. 

151.     Elementary  Education,  (3).    Mr.  Meriam. 

153s.  Rural  Education,  (3).     Mr.  Emberson. 

154s.  County  Supervision,  (3).    Mr.  Em-berson. 

160a.  School  Administration,  (3).    Mr.  Alexander. 

161a.  School  Economy,  (2).    Mr.  Alexander. 

162b.  Comparative  Study  of  School  Systems,  (3).  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. 

163s.  High  School  Problems,  (3).    Mr.  Elliff. 

164b.  Administration  of  Art  Education,  (1).    Mr.  Ankeney. 

165a.  Administration  of  Manual  Arts,  (2).    Mr.  Selvidge. 

166b.  Administration  of  Agricultural  Education,  (1).  Mr.  Mum- 
ford. 

167b.  Social  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration,  (2).  Mr. 
Alexander. 

170b.  Principles  of  Education,  (3).    Mr.  Coursault. 

180a  and  180b.  Practice  Teaching.  Messrs.  Charters  and 
Meriam. 

190a.  School  Hygiene,  (1).    Mr. . 

210.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Pyle. 

211.  Research   Course   in   Educational   Psychology.     Mr.   Pyle. 
220.     Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education.    Mr.  Coursault. 

230.  Seminary  in  Theory  of  Teaching.  Messrs.  Charters  and 
Meriam. 

231.  Advanced  Theory  of  Teaching,  (3).    Mr.  Charters. 

260.  Seminary  in  Educational  Administration.  Messrs.  Elliff 
and  Alexander. 

261.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States 
Mr.  Alexander. 

270.  Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education.    Mr.  Coursault. 

271.  Philosophy  of  Education,  (3).    Mr.  Coursault. 

(B.)       TECHNOLOGICAL  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  work  in  Education,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  offered  as  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  certain 
technical  subjects. 
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I.     Agriculture. 

101a.  Soils  and  Plant  Culture,  (5).     Mr.  Written. 
102b.  Animal  Husbandry,  (5).     Mr.  Trowbridge. 
II.     Theory   and    Practice   of   Art. 
1.     Appreciation,   (1).     Mr.  Ankeney. 
2a  and  2b.     Introduction  to  Art,  (5).     Mr.  Carr. 

3.  Theory  of  Design,  (3).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

4.  Construction,  (3).    Messrs.  Ankeney  and  Carr. 

105.  Pictorial  Composition,  (2).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

106.  Painting,   (3).    Mr.  Ankeney. 

107.  Tone,  (3).     Mr.  Ankeney. 
208.  Seminary.    Mr.  Ankeney. 

III.     Home    Economics, 
la  or     lb.  Introduction  to  Home  Economics,  (5).     Miss  Stan- 
ley. 

20a  or  20b.  Dietetics  for  Nurses,  (2).    Miss  Stanley. 

50a  and  50b.  Textile  and  Clothing,  (2).    Miss  Tidd. 

51a  and  51b.  Sewing.     51a,    (2),  51b,    (3).     Miss  Humfeld. 

101a.  House  Sanitation,   (3).     Miss  Nesbitt. 

110b.  House  Decoration,  (2).     Miss  Nesbitt. 

120.  Poods,  General  Course,  (3).    Miss  Stanley. 

121.  Metabolism  and  Dietetics,  (3).     Miss  Stanley. 
,151.     Dressmaking,  (3).    Miss  Humfeld. 

150a  or   150b.     The  Principles  of  Nursing  in   the  Home,    (1) 
Miss  Batson. 

107b.  Home  Administration,   (3).    . 

IV.     Manual  Arts. 

la  or  lb.     Shopwork,  (4).    Messrs.  Selvidge  and  Lynch. 
5a.  Tools,  Materials,  and  Shop  Practice,  (1).     Mr.  Selvidge. 
7a  or  7b.     Mechanical  Drawing,  (5).     Mr.  Rodhouse. 
100a.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades,  (3).    Miss  Dobbs. 
101b.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades,  (3).    Miss  Dobbs. 
,130.     Furniture  Construction,    (3).     Mr.  Selvidge. 
150a.  Art  Metal  Work,  (3).    Miss  Dobbs. 
160a  and  160b.  Applied  Design,  (3).    Miss  Dobbs. 

V.     Music. 
3.     Harmony,  (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

4a.  Applied  Harmony,  (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

4b.  Counterpoint,    (3).     Mr.   Pommer. 

7.  Appreciation,  (2).    Mr.  Pommer. 

8.  University   Chorus,    (1).     Mr.    Pommer. 

122.  Canon  and  Fugue,  (3).    Mr.  Pommer. 
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123.     Form  and  Free  Composition,  (3).    Mr.  Pommer. 

130.  Elementary  Public  School  Music,  (2).     Mr.  Pommer. 

131.  Advanced  Public  School  Music,  (2).    Mr.  Pommer. 

VI.     Physical    Education. 
1.     Developmental   and    Special   Exercises.     Messrs.    Brewer, 
Jones,  Norton  and  Linden;  Misses  Austill  and  Conway. 

100b.  Physical  Education:     History,  Development,  and  Present 
Place  in  Education,  (2).    Mr. . 

VII.     Journalism. 

12a  and  12b.  Educational  Journalism,  (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

VIII.     Library    Methods. 

101.     Library  Methods,  (1).    Mr.  Severance,  Miss  Whittier. 
110a.  Bibliography,  (2).    Mr.  Severance. 


THE  FACULTY. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

President,   and   Professor   of  Educational   Psychology. 

WERRETT  WALLACE  CHARTERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  B.  L.,  B.  P.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 

CHESTER  LELAND  BREWER, 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

JESSE  HARLIAMAN  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Zoology. 

JOSEPH  DOLLIVER  ELLIPP,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor   of  High   School    Administration,    and    Inspector    of 
Schools. 

CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

CURTIS  FLETCHER  MARBUT,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 

♦JUNIUS  LATHROP  MERIAM,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  School  Supervision. 

FREDERICK  BLACKMAR  MUMFORD,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Profesor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  POMMER, 
Professor  of  Music. 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 

HENRY  ORMAL  SEVERANCE,  B.  Pd.,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Librarian. 


*0n  Leave  of  Leave  of  Absence  Session  1910-11. 
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OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 

NORMAN  MacLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Profesor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

JOHN  CHARLES  WHITTEN,  B.   S.,  M.   S.,  Ph.   D., 
Professor  of  Horticulture. 

CARTER  ALEXANDER,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN   SITES  ANKENEY,   Jr.,  A.   B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

ELIAS  JUDAH  DURAND,  A.  B.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 

ROBERT  WASHINGTON  SELVIDGE,  B.  S.,  A.  M„ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 

EDWIN  A.  TROWBRIDGE,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

MARGARET  AUSTILL, 

Instructor  in  Women's  Gymnasium. 

MICHAEL  C.  CARR, 

Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

ELLA  VICTORIA  DOBBS,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

RICHARD  HUFF  EMBERSON,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Rural  Education. 

THOMAS   EDWARD   JONES,   A.  B.,  B.   P.  E., 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

CECIL  SHANNON  LYNCH,  B.  S.  in  E,  E., 
Instructor   in   Shopwork. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PYLE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 
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LOUISE  STANLEY,  B.  S.,  A.  M„ 
Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

CAROLYN  BELLE  BENTON,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Principal  of  University  High  School. 

REBECCA  CONWAY, 

Assistant  in  Women's  Gymnasium. 

ELDON  COBB  EVANS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  the  Teaching  of  History. 

NETTIE  B.  HUMFELD, 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

THEOPHIL  WILLIAM  HENRY  IRION, 
Assistant  in  the  Teaching  of  German. 

GABRIEL  ERICK  LINDEN, 

Assistant  in  Men's  Gymnasium. 

NELLE  NESBITT,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

HERMAN  JUDSON  NORTON, 

Assistant  in  Men's  Gymnasium. 

CHARLEY  C.  TIDD,  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

ROBERT  ERNEST  WHITE,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  University  High  School. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  WILKINSON,  Pd.  B.,  Pd.  M.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Education. 

JAMES    INGRAHAM   PECK, 

Student  Assistant  in  Educational  Administration. 

WINONA  WOODWARD,  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics, 
Student  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BAYLES, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
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KATHERINE  M.  HELM,  A.  B.,  B.   S.   in  Ed., 
Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  LOOMIS, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 

MARGARET   SINCLAIR, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 


For  catalogue  of  the  University  and  for  special  circulars  of  the 
Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Engineering,  and  School  of  Journalism,  address  Mailing 
Clerk,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  School  of  Education  had  its  inception  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  professorship  at  the  University  in  1849.  Al- 
though the  act  authorizing  this  new  department  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  year,  actual  instruction  under  its 
provisions  did  not  begin  until  1857.  At  that  time,  Professor  Ster- 
ling Price,  instructor  in  Greek  at  the  University,  took  over  the 
duties  of  normal  professor  in  addition  to  his  other  work. 

Weekly  lectures  in  pedagogy  were  given  to  the  normal 
students  and  an  effort  was  made  to  arrange  a  course  of  University 
subjects  for  the  convenience  of  normal  students.  Except  for  these 
weekly  lectures,  however,  there  was  no  professional  training  pro- 
vided for  teachers. 

In  the  State  constitution  of  1865  it  was  provided  that  instruc- 
tion in  teaching  should  be  made  a  department  of  the  University 
co-ordinate  with  those  of  agriculture  and  natural  science.  In 
September,  1868,  Professor  Erastus  L.  Ripley  became  principal 
of  the  new  College  of  Normal  Instruction.  The  legislative  act 
establishing  normal  schools  in  the  State  was  not  passed  until 
1870,  two  years  after. 

The  School  developed  through  successive  stages  and  under 
different  names  until  in  1904  it  became  a  school  for  teachers  under 
the  name  of  Teachers'  College.  Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  was  first  head  of  the  Teachers'  College. 
In  1909  the  standards  for  admission  and  graduation  were  again 
raised  and  the  name  was  changed  to  School  of  Education. 

The  School  of  Education  maintains  a  vital  relation  with  the 
schools  of  the  State.  It  makes  its  contribution  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  through  training  teachers  and  superintendents 
to  teach  in  normal  schools,  high  schools  and  grade  schools. 

In  carrying  out  its  function  of  training  men  and  women  to 
teach,  the  School  of  Education  is  fulfilling  a  service  to  the  State 
no  less  important  than  that  of  the  other  professional  schools  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING. 

Service  to  the  State  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  is  essen- 
tially the  first  duty  and  ideal  of  a  state  university.  It  was  to 
serve  the  State,  through  training  efficient  teachers,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  by  offering  them  opportunities  for  intellectual 
and  professional  advancement,  that  the  School  of  Education  was 
established. 

Aside  from  fitting  the  teacher  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  goal  of  college  curricula,  there  are  cer- 
tain definite  advantages  of  a  more  purely  selfish  nature  which  may 
be  obta'ned.     Some  of  these  are: 

(1)  Increased  salary.  The  desire  to  travel,  to  own  good 
books,  to  enjoy  a  larger  culture,  is  dependent  for  realization  upon 
better  salary. 

(2)  A  wider  outlook.  There  is  a  big  satisfaction,  a  personal 
enjoyment,  in  higher  education.  The  educated  man  or  woman 
can  feel  at  home  in  any  circle  of  society  or  affairs. 

(3)  Through  better  positions.  High  schools,  normal  schools, 
colleges  and  many  of  the  best  city  schools  are  refusing  to  accept 
any  but  college  trained  teachers. 

Although  the  School  of  Education  does  not  advise  young  men 
or  women  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  because  of  mere  sal- 
ary, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  students  of  earnest  purpose 
need  not  hesitate  to  take  up  teaching  because  of  sacrifice  of  ma- 
terial comforts.  The  college  trained  teacher  can  and  does  com- 
mand a  salary  that  enables  one  to  live  in  comfort  and  to  indulge 
his  tastes  for  books  and  other  refined  pleasures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  material  benefits  derived 
through  college  training,  an  investigation  was  made  here  during 
1910-11.  Twenty-one  young  men  in  the  School  of  Education  that 
year  had  had  previous  experience  in  teaching.  From  data  secured 
from  nineteen  of  those  men,  it  was  found  that  their  salaries  the 
first  year  after  leaving  the  School  of  Education  averaged  $426 
more  annually  than  during  the  year  before  entering  the  school. 
The  time  spent  by  these  young  men  in  the  School  of  Education 
averaged  a  little  more  than  one  year.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  58  per  cent  in  salary  for  one  year's  training,  with  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement. 
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THE  CALL  FOR  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

The  demand  for  efficiency  which  has  been  experienced  in 
every  profession,  is  revolutionizing  teaching  as  a  vocation.  Stand- 
ards have  risen  rapidly  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  even  greater 
requirements    will   be   made. 

Indicative  of  the  scholastic  requirements  for  membership  on 
faculties  of  the  best  schools,  forty-one  Missouri  high  schools  now 
belong  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  which  requires  that  the  minimum  attainment  for  high 
school  teachers  shall  be  graduation  from  a  college.  This  rule  is 
not  retroactive,  however,  and  does  not  affect  members  of  high 
school  faculties  who  held  their  positions  before  the  rule  went 
into  effect. 

It  has  been  predicted  by  educators  that  before  many  years, 
normal  school  teachers  will  be  required  to  attain  the  Ph.  D.  degree. 
At  present,  the  master's  degree  is  accepted  by  practically  all 
normal  schools  as  evidence  of  scholarship  sufficient  to  teach  on 
their  faculties. 

Rapidly  the  best  schools  are  becoming  closed  to  all  but 
trained  teachers.  Together  with  this  increase  in  requirements 
has  come  an  increase  in  salaries.  Although  salaries  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  may  never  become  commensurate  with  those  of 
the  best  paid  professions,  teaching  is  becoming  sufficiently  re- 
munerative to  free  the  teacher  from  petty  economies  that  once 
turned  many  teachers  from  their  chosen  line  of  work.  Mere 
financial  gain  actuates  few  broad-minded  persons  in  becoming 
teachers,  but  the  wider  opportunities  that  better  salaries  mean 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher  who  is  debating  whether 
to  take  a  course  in  professional  training.  It  is  but  just  that  in- 
creased remuneration  should  keep  pace  with  added  efficiency. 

SPECIALIZATION. 

The  college  graduate  who  specializes  along  certain  lines  may 
pick  his  work  and  need  not  teach  subjects  in  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared or  for  which  he  has  no  liking.  Specialization  has  opened 
up  wider  fields  for  teachers  and  enables  the  individuals  to  work 
out  original  ideas  in  his  chosen  subject. 
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There  are  twenty-five  groups  of  courses  from  which  students 
in  the  School  of  Education  may  select,  besides  a  wide  range  of 
supplementary  subjects  from  other  divisions  of  the  University. 
The  twenty-five  groups  are  as  follows: 


Educational  Psychology, 

History  of  Education, 

Theory  of  Teaching, 

School  Supervision, 

Botany, 

Chemistry, 

English, 

French, 

German, 

Greek, 

History, 

Home  Economics, 

Latin, 


School  Administration, 

Philosophy  of  Education, 

Agriculture, 

Art, 

Manual  Arts, 

Mathematics, 

Music, 

Physical  Education, 

Physical  Geography, 

Physics, 

Physiology,  and 

Zoology. 


There  are  five  classes  of  positions  for  which  students  may  fit 
themselves  in  the  School  of  Education.     They  may  become 


Superintendents, 
Principals, 

Teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers  of  Academic  sub- 
jects. 
Teachers  of  Professional 

subjects. 
Critic  teachers. 


Teachers  in  High  Schools, 
Supervisors  of 

Art, 

Domestic  Science, 

Manual  Training, 

Music, 

Physical   Education. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

With  the  wonderful  growth  of  high  schools  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  increased  standards  of  efficiency  demanded  of 
teachers  in  these  schools,  has  come  wider  opportunities  for  college 
trained  teachers.  The  fact  that  so  many  high  schools  in  the  state 
are  requiring  their  teachers  to  be  college  graduates  makes  it  de- 
sirable that  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  be  ready  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

In  choosing  lines  of  specialization,  students  should  select  those 
subjects  for  which  they  feel  a  preference.  But  if  no  decided  pre- 
ference is  felt,  it  is  probably  wise  to  select  subjects  for  which 
there  is  the  strongest  demand  and  the  smallest  supply. 

Agriculture  offers  practically  a  virgin  field  for  high  school 
teachers.     Last  year  the  Committee  on  Recommendations  received 
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twenty-seven  calls  for  teachers  to  give  instruction   in  agriculture. 
None  of  these  positions  could  be  filled  by  the  committee. 

In  general  the  sciences  and  newer  subjects  are  not  well  sup- 
plied with  teachers.  All  students  should  prepare  themselves  to 
teach  two  subjects  well  and  elementary  courses  in  additional  sub- 
jects if  school  conditions  require  them  to  do  so. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  as  they  were  found  in  the  University  of  Missouri  last 
year: 

TABLE  A. 

The  number  of  notices  of  vacancies  in  high  schools  received 
by  the  Committee  on  recommendations  last  year  (arranged  by  sub- 
jects) and  the  number  of  these  positions  filled  by  graduates  pre- 
pared to  teach  these  subjects   (also  arranged  by  subjects): 


Subjects 


Vacancies.  Filled.        Subjects 


Vacancies.  Filled. 


English   63 

Latin    51 

German    41 

French   4 

Mathematics    48 

Science   (unspeci- 
fied)   35 

Physics    44 

Chemistry    32 

Physical   Geog.    ...  19 


21 

20 

11 

1 

18 


13 


Biology 13 

Botany    11  4 

Zoology    8  4 

Physiology    4  2 

History 37  15 

Art   5  2 

Manual  Training..   18  2 

Agriculture    27 

Home  Economics.   11  4 

Athletics 15  2 


The  Committee  on  Recommendations  finds  that  frequently 
the  securing  of  a  position  is  decided  by  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  direct  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  (1)  boys'  athletics, 
(2)  girls'  athletics,  (3)  library  reading,  (4)  school  choruses  and 
singing.  The  School  of  Education  provides  courses  which  give 
training  in  the  direction  of  each  of  these  activities. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Students  whose  ambition  is  to  teach  in  Normal  Schools  need 
to  secure  at  least  a  master's  degree,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  position  in  a  normal  school  without  one.  For  the  standards  of 
scholarship  are  steadily  rising  and  whereas  the  Ph.  D.  is  now  the 
exception  in  normal  school  faculties,  it  will  be  the  rule  before 
students  at  present  in  school  are  midde-aged.  So  the  master's  de- 
gree should  be  acquired  by  every  young  man  or  woman  as  the 
first  step  in  preparing  for  normal  school  work. 
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SUPERVISORS. 


The  supervisory  field  affords  wide  opportunities. 

Domestic  Science  teachers  and  Manual  Training  teachers  (if 
women)  are  able  to  secure  positions  in  large  city  systems  at  a 
salary  of  from  $15  to  $25  more  per  month  than  teachers  of  the 
older  subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  Women,  without  experience 
as  teachers,  should  also  prepare  themselves  to  teach  some  other 
subject,  so  that  while  gaining  experience  they  may  secure  posi- 
tions in  small  schools  where  all  their  time  will  not  be  needed  in 
their  special  subject. 

Male  Manual  Training  teachers  are  very  scarce.  Manual 
Training  courses  are  being  added  rapidly  in  many  school  systems 
and  the  supply  of  men  is  smaller  than  in  most  other  subjects. 
Our  experienced  graduates  sometimes  receive  as  much  as  $1400, 
and  any  well  recommended  inexperienced  graduate  can  secure 
from  $90  to  $100  per  month. 

Art  and  Music  teachers  without  experience  can  secure  good 
positions  in  high  schools,  if  they  are  able  to  teach  some  other 
subject.  As  soon  as  they  have  the  necessary  tact  and  experience 
to  supervise  grade  teachers,  attractive  positions  in  larger  city 
systems  are  open.  Music  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  subjects 
accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  many  high  schools 
will  add  it  as  a  regular  course. 

Physical  Education  may  be  taken  as  a  subject  incidental  to 
others,  or  may  be  made  a  subject  of  specialization.  There  are 
many  demands  now  made  for  well  trained  teachers  of  physical 
education,  both  in  the  larger  high  schools  in  city  systems  and  in 
colleges  and  Normal  schools.  A  skillful  player  or  gymnast  with 
a  training  in  the  theory  of  physical  education  and  in  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  has  a  decided  advantage  over  one  not  possessing 
this   qualification. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 

Every  Superintendent  or  Principal  is  required  in  the  School 
of  Education  to  specialize,  or  to  have  specialized  in  one  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  high  school  and  to  take  certain  specified 
courses  in  Education.  In  addition  the  following  professional 
courses  bearing  directly  on  his  work  as  superintendent  or  principal 
may  be  elected: 

Testing  of  Methods,  School  Supervision,  School  Administra- 
tion, Principles  of  Education,  Administration  of  Art  Education, 
Administration  of  the  Manual  Arts,  Administration  of  Agriculture. 

The  student  who  intends  to  become  a  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal should  consult  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty  so  as  to 
have  their  advice  in  selecting  subjects. 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

For  graduates  of  standard  universities  and  colleges  and  for 
those  teachers  who  desire  to  follow  their  undergraduate  training 
in  education,  with  advanced  work,  courses  are  provided  which  lead 
to  the  master's  degree. 

The  expense  necessarily  entailed  in  pursuing  this  advanced 
work  is  in  many  cases  lessened  by  University  fellowships  and 
scholarships  open  to  deserving  students.  A  number  of  these  ap- 
pointments are  made  each  year.  They  aid  materially  in  reducing 
the  expense  of  advanced  study  and  with  the  low  fees  prevailing 
here,  as  compared  with  Eastern  schools,  make  it  possible  for  many 
men  and  women  to  realize  ambitions  that  would  otherwise  be  im- 
possible of  achievement. 

Experienced  male  teachers  who  secure  their  master's  degree 
usually  obtain  salaries  their  first  year  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,600 
with  opportunities  for  advancement. 

All  students  enrolled  for  the  master's  degree  in  education  are 
expected  to  attend  the  Journal  Club  which  meets  once  a  week  to 
discuss  current  periodical  literature. 

For  further  information  concerning  graduate  work,  write  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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THE  LIFE  CERTIFICATE. 

No  teacher  is  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a  life  certificate. 
Graduation  from  the  School  of  Education  with  certain  required 
courses  entitles  the  teacher  to  a  life  certificate  in  Missouri. 

Except  in  those  states  in  which  all  teachers  are  compelled 
to  take  examinations  irrespective  of  previous  training  or  equip- 
ment, this  life  certificate  is  usually  accepted.  In  a  large  number 
of  states,  the  Missouri  life  certificate  is  accepted  without  restric- 
tions. A  few  states  accept  life  certificates  in  part,  requiring  ex- 
aminations in  certain  prescribed  subjects. 

Life  certificates  save  their  holders  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
Frequently  examinations  come  at  a  time  extremely  inconvenient 
for  the  teacher.  Then  there  is  the  additional  trouble  of  frequent 
preparation  in  subjects  in  no  way  correlated  with  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  A  life  certificate  is  in  itself  considered  in  many  places 
an  evidence  of  scholarship. 

In  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  valid  for  life,  the  candidate 
must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree 
in  education. 

2.  He  must  have  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  of  specializa- 
tion not  less  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  university  credit 
specified. 

3.  He  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  by 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  or  High  School  main- 
tained for  this  purpose,  excepting  that  a  student  who  furnishes 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  may 
have  such  experience  accepted  in  partial  or  total  fulfillment  of 
this  requirement. 

For  specific  information  as  to  the  standing  of  the  Missouri 
life  certificate  in  other  states  or  for  other  facts  relating  to  the 
life  certificate,  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,   Mo. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  University  of  Missouri  maintains  a  Committee  on  Recom- 
mendations of  Teachers,  which  is  in  touch  with  the  schools  of 
this  and  other  states,  and  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  teachers 
who  wish  to  use  it.  It  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per  cent  of 
the  students  of  the  University  who  wish  positions.  The  remainder 
secure  positions  through  their  own  efforts  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  when  worthy  of  recommendation.  This 
Committee  keeps  in  touch  with  those  teachers  who  after  graduat- 
ing fill  out  the  yearly  report  blanks  sent  them  and  assists  them 
whenever  desirable  positions  open.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Committee  on  Recommendations,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Education  get  practical  training  in 
teaching  through  actual  work  in  the  University  High  School. 
Fifty  student  teachers  are  at  work  daily  in  this  school,  under 
close  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Each  student  teacher  is  assigned  to  a  class  in  one  particular 
subject  and  continues  with  this  class  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
is  given  in  the  School  of  Education  for  this  work  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  one  year  of  teaching  under  constant  supervision  of 
experts  is  of  greater  value  than  several  years  experience  without 
supervision. 

The  school  was  established  in  1904  as  a  sort  of  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  educational  problems.  When  the  standards  of  the 
''Teachers  College"  were  raised  in  1909  and  the  name  changed  to 
the  School  of  Education,  this  practice  school  became  known  as 
the  University  High  School  and  its  efficiency  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  school  is  more  than  a  mere  practice  school.  The 
School  of  Education  endeavors  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  State  and  to  this  end  an  effort  is  made 
to  bring  its  own  high  school  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  general  administration  of  the  school  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
J.  L.  Meriam,  professor  of  school  supervision  and  superintendent 
of  the  school.  Dr.  Meriam  has  immediate  supervision  of  in- 
struction in  the  University  High  School  and  is  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Principal  R.  E.  White  has  immediate  direction  of  the  students 
of  the  school.  Miss  Laura  Searcy  is  associate  principal  and  has 
immediate   direction   of  the   girls. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Education  who  teach  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  study  class  management,  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  professional  problems,  in  connection  with  their  work. 
Conference  rooms  are  provided  where  these  teachers  meet  their 
students  to  study  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  University  High 
School,  address,  Professor  J.  L.  Meriam,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Elementary  School  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing students  in  the  School  of  Education  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving expert  teaching  in  the  grades.  Special  professional  prob- 
lems are  also  studied. 

The  University  Elementary  School  is  not  a  practice  school 
for  prospective  elementary  school  teachers.  It  is  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors  who 
are  prepared  to  study  special  supervisory  problems  relating  to  the 
grades.  It  thus  affords  a  real  laboratory  work,  supplementing 
courses  in  the  theory  of  education. 

In  this  school  at  present,  special  study  is  being  made  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  industrial  activities.  Hand  work  and  physical  exercises 
receive  much  attention.  Many  excursions  are  made  and  a  school 
library  of  a  thousand  volumes  contributes  much  to  the  life  of  the 
school. 

More  subordinate  problems  relate  to  the  natural  correlation 
of  subjects,  to  methods  of  study,  to  school  management.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the 
home  and  the  community. 

The  Elementary  School  is  under  the  same  management  as 
the  University  High  School.     Four  expert  teachers  are  employed. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School,  address,  Professor  J.  L.  Meriam,   Columbia,   Mo. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University  is  primarily  a  session 
of  the  School  of  Education.  It  is  intended  for  the  teachers  of 
the  State  who  wish  to  pursue  courses  during  their  school  vaca- 
tions. It  also  has  proven  advantageous  to  many  students  of  the 
regular  sessions  who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  Uni- 
versity prior  to  graduation. 

There  are,  this  year,  50  teachers  and  134  courses  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Summer  Session  students.  Courses  taught  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  meet  a  large  number  of  individual  needs. 

Each  year  the  Summer  Session  endeavors  to  add  new  courses 
for  which  there  have  been  demands.  Several  distinct  features  have 
been  added  this  year.  Courses  that  seek  to  help  the  rural  school 
teacher,  the  country  minister  and  the  county  school  superintendent 
have  been  instituted.  A  course  in  forestry  has  been  added  and 
opportunity  is  offered  to  study  the  great  problem  of  forest  con- 
servation and  the  methods  of  timber  estimation.  Several  courses 
in  library  methods  are  taught.  The  University  Library,  contain- 
ing more  than  100,000  books  and  pamphlets,  offers  an  excellent 
laboratory.  Other  new  courses  are  in  preventive  medicine,  psy- 
chological clinic,  high  school  observation  and  elementary  school 
observation. 

The  cost  of  living  during  the  Summer  Session  is  small.  An 
investigation  last  summer  showed  that  52  per  cent  of  the  students 
spent  less  than  $71.50  during  the  session.  Seventeen  per  cent 
spent  less  than  $60  and  5  per  cent  less  than  $40. 

A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  for  sixteen  credit  hours  as  in 
a  regular  semester,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Summer  Session 
is  just  half  as  long  as  a  semester  the  normal  credit  is  eight  hours. 
Superior  work  enables  the  student  to  get  extra  credit.  Three 
courses  may  be  counted  toward  state  and  county  certificates  with 
out   examination,   with    certain   restrictions. 

Graduates  of  institutions  in  the  Missouri  College  Union  and 
of  all  other  recognized  colleges  and  universities  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  secure  a  teacher's  certificate  by  attending  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer  months.  A  two  years'  certificate  may 
be  secured  by  teachers  or  graduates  in  one  Summer  Session,  pro- 
vided certain  credits  in  education  and  psychology  have  already 
been  secured. 

For  a  bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session,  address  Director  of  the 
Summer   Session,  University  of   Missouri,    Columbia,    Missouri. 
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REQUIREMENTS. 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  enter  the  School  of  Education,  the  student  must 
have  (1),  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  and 
(2)  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

For  fuller  statement  see  annual  catalogue. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.) 
in  Education,  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  Education, 
including  3  hours  of  Educational  Psychology,  taken  prior  to  en- 
trance, 4  hours  of  History  of  Education,  3  hours  of  Theory  of 
Teaching,  2  hours  of  School  Economy,  and  1  hour  of  School 
Hygiene;  and  (b)  a  minor  of  12  hours  chosen,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Dean,  in  subjects  related  to  Education. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  72  hours. 

TWO  YEARS   CERTIFICATE. 

Upon  the  completion  of  not  less  than  36  hours  work  in  the 
School  of  Education,  including  3  hours  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, 3  hoiys  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  6  hours  of  elective  work  in 
Education,  and  three-fourths  of  the  minimum  requirement  in  one 
of  the  subjects  for  specialization  for  life  certificate  to  teach,  a 
certificate  to  teach,  valid  for  two  years,  may  be  granted. 

GRADUATES   OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Graduates  of  normal  schools  are  able  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  training  from  the  School  of  Education  because  of  their  ma- 
turity, their  practical  experience  as  teachers  and  their  previous 
preparation  in  professional  subjects.  Over  one-third  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  School  of  Education  are  found  each  year  to  be  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  completing  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S. 
degree.     This  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Graduates  of  the  six  year  course  in  the  Second  District  State 
Normal  School  at  Warrensburg  are  admitted  to  Junior  standing 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  are  given  advanced  standing  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Graduates  of  other  normal  schools  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
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ing  in  the  University  of  Missouri  equivalent  to  the  work  com- 
pleted by  the  student  and  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion with  whatever  conditions  are  not  completed.  In  general  the 
graduate  of  a  normal  school  who  is  a  student  of  medium  ability 
or  above  can  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree  with 
two  years'  residence;  but  all  cases  are  decided  on  their  individual 
merits. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  when  ready  to  enter  the  school,  write  the  Dean 
of  the  University  Faculty  for  information  concerning  entrance. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may  enter  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  who  wish  to  secure  the  life 
certificate  must  fulfill  the  year's  residence  requirements,  complete 
at  least  nine  hours  in  Education  and  such  other  courses  as  are 
required  for  the  life  certificate.     (See  p.  11.) 

Three  Summer  Sessions  are  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
year's  residence. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges,  who  have  had  a  course  in  gen- 
eral psychology  and  the  equivalent  of  a  three  hours'  course  in 
Education  may  secure  a  two  years'  certificate  in  one  Summer 
Session. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  further  information  concerning 
graduate  or  under-graduate  work  in  Education  should  write  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.  Graduate  students  wishing  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Education  should  write  the  Dean  of 
the  University  Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, for  information  concerning  entrance. 

GRADUATES  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

Students  graduated  in  1911  or  thereafter  from  those  col- 
leges classified  as  Junior  Colleges  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education. 

In  accrediting  Junior  Colleges  the  University  makes  it  possible 
for  students  of  Junior  Colleges  to  pursue  their  Freshmen  and 
Sophomore  work  in  other  institutions  without  loss  of  time  or 
credits  and  to  enter  the  School  of  Education  and  other  divisions 
of  the  University  without  difficulty. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. When  ready  to  enter  the  school  the  student  should  write 
the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty. 
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SOPHOMORES  IN  STANDARD  COLLEGES. 

Students  in  standard  colleges  who  have  completed  the  require- 
ments of  the  two  years  of  College  work  required  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  without 
condition.  If  the  courses  taken  do  not  include  the  required  courses 
mentioned  on  page  15,  the  student  will  be  admitted  with  conditions 
in  the  required  subjects  not  taken  and  with  advanced  standing  in 
the  equivalent  portion  of  the   sixty  hours  covered. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. When  ready  to  enter  the  school,  write  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  societies  and  clubs  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University,  there  are  in  the  School  of  Education  two  distinctly 
professional  organizations  open  only  to  students  of  the  school. 

1.  The  Journal  Club  is  composed  of  all  graduate  students 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  open  to  all  Seniors  in  the 
school  who  desire  to  attend.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  review 
current  educational  literature. 

2.  The  Teachers'  Club  is  composed  of  the  men  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  meets  monthly.  Its  meetings  are  intended  to 
get  the  men  of  the  school  acquainted  with  each  other  and  to 
discuss  educational  problems  of  immediate  interest. 


For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Education 
see  the  annual  catalogue,  secured  by  addressing  the  Mailing  Clerk, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  for  special  infor- 
mation not  found  therein  address  W.  W.  Charters,  Dean,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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FEES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Missouri  has  followed  the  "open  door"  policy  in  education. 
Entrance  and  laboratory  fees  have  been  kept  at  a  reasonable  limit 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  enable  students  to  come  here 
at  the  least  expense  possible.  The  University  encourages  democ- 
racy among  the  students  and  so  far  as  possible  seeks  to  keep 
standards  of  living  on  a  basis  that  will  not  eliminate  worthy 
students   because   of  insufficient  funds. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  enrollment  by  states,  printed  in  the 
annual  catalogue,  will  show  that  there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the 
Union  not  represented  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  foreign  countries  annually  send  students. 

Illinois,  with  a  number  of  standard  colleges  and  great  uni- 
versities, sent  51  students  in  1911;  Iowa  sent  25;  New  York  11; 
Oklahoma  42;  Texas  16;  Pennsylvania  6,  etc. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Education  pay  a  library  and 
incidental  fee  of  $5.00  a  semester,  if  a  resident  of  Missouri,  and 
a  fee  of  $10.00  a  semester,  if  a  resident  of  some  other  state. 
Laboratory  fees  must  be  paid  in  certain  subjects,  for  which  see 
annual  catalogue. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  table  showing  the  actual  expenses  of 
certain  seniors  in  the  School  of  Education  for  the  1909-10  session 
(9  months).  The  figures  were  secured  from  the  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  in  October,  1910,  and  do  not  include  railway 
fare.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  year  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  expenses  of  seniors  are  much  heavier  than  those  of 
under-classmen,  juniors  or  graduates. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  18  unmarried  men  replying  were 
as  follows:  225,  226,  230,  250,  269,  277,  285,  285,  290,  300,  310,  330, 
333,  356,  357,  401,  418  and  483  dollars  with  an  average  of  $312.50. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  22  women  replying  were  as  fol- 
lows: 265,  275,  275,  279,  300,  321,  325,  331,  333,  334,  342,  355, 
356,  360,  375,  385,  400,  400,  421,  449,  478  and  530  dollars,  with  an 
average  of  $358.72. 

Eighteen  typical  cases  are  itemized  in  Table   B. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached 
thus:  2a,  120a,  are  given  in  the  first  semester  only.  Those  desig- 
nated by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus,  2b,  111b,  are 
given  in  the  second  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number 
with  the  letter  s  attached,  thus,  153s,  are  given  in  the  Summer 
Session  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  contin- 
uous courses,  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Arabic  numerals  in 
parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours  credit  in  a  semester. 
Courses  numbered  from  1  to  99  are  for  under-classmen,  from  100 
to  199  for  upper-classmen,  and  from  200  to  299  for  graduates.  For 
schedule  of  days  and  hours,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar  after  August  1. 

A  full  description  of  courses  will  be  found  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue. 

(A.)     EDUCATION. 

2a  or  2b.  Educational  Psychology,    (3).     Mr.   Pyle. 

110a.  Educational  Psychology  (Advanced  Course),  (3).  Mr. 
Pyle. 

111b.  Scientific  Testing  Methods,  (3).     Mr.  Pyle. 

112a.  The  Abnormal  Child,  (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

113.     Current  Problems,  (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

120.     History  of  Education,   (2).     Mr.  Coursault. 

121a.  Educational   Classics,   (3).     Mr.  Coursault. 

122b.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  (2).  Mr. 
Coursault. 

130a  or  130b.    Theory  of  Teaching,  (3),  Mr.  Charters. 

131.     The  Teaching  of  Art,    (1).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

132b.  The  Teaching  of  Botany,    (2).     Mr.   Durand. 

133b.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry,   (2).     Mr.  Schlundt. 

134a.  The  Teaching  of  English,  (2).  Messrs.  Belden  and  Fair- 
child. 

135b.  The  Teaching  of  Geography,   (2).     Mr.  Marbut. 

136b.  The  Teaching  of  German,  (2).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

137.     The  Teaching  of  History,   (1).     Mr.  Trenholme. 

138a  or  138b.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics,  (2).  Miss 
Stanley. 

139b.  The  Teaching  of  Latin,    (2).     Mr.   Miller. 

140b.  The  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts,  (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

141a.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,    (2).     Mr.  Ames. 

143b.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education,   (2).     Miss  Austill. 

144b.  The  Teaching  of  Physics,  (2).     Mr.  Stewart. 

145a.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology,   (2).     Mr.  Greene. 
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146.     The  Teaching  of  Zoology,   (1).     Mr.   Curtis. 

149b.  Sunday  School  Teaching,    (2).     Mr.   Charters. 

150a.  School  Supervision,   (2).     Mr.   Meriam. 

150b.  Supervision  of  Instruction,   (3).     Mr.  Meriam. 

151.     Elementary  Education,  (1),  (2),  or  (3).     Mr.  Meriam. 

153s.  Rural   Education,   (3).     Mr.   Emberson. 

154s.  County  Supervision,    (3).     Mr.   Emberson. 

160a  and  160b.  School  Economy,  (2).     Mr.  Alexander. 

161a.  School  Administration,    (3).     Mr.  Alexander. 

163a.  High  School  Problems,   (2).     Mr.  Elliff;  Mr.  Alexander. 

164b.  Administration  of  Art   Education,    (1).     Mr.   Ankeney. 

165a.  Administration  of  Manual  Arts,   (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

166b.  Administration  of  Agricultural  Education,  (1).  Mr. 
Mumford. 

167b.  Social  Aspects  of  Educational  Administration,  (2).  Mr. 
Alexander. 

168b.  Advanced  Practice  in  School  Administration,  (3).  Mr. 
Alexander. 

169.     Statistical  Methods  in  Education,  (2).     Mr.  Alexander. 

170b.  Principles  of   Education,    (3).     Mr.   Coursault. 

180a  and  180b.  Practice  Teaching.  Messrs  .  Charters  and 
Meriam. 

190a.  School  Hygiene,   (1).     Mr.  Calvert. 

210.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Pyle. 

211.  Research  Course  in  Educational  Psychology.     Mr.  Pyle. 
220.     Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education.     Mr.  Coursault. 
230.     Seminary  in  Theory  of  Teaching.     Messrs.  Charters  and 

Meriam. 

250.  Seminary  in   School  Supervision.     Mr.   Meriam. 

251.  The  Public  School  Curriculum,   (3).     Mr.  Meriam. 

260.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.  Mr.  Elliff;  Mr. 
Alexander. 

261.  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States, 
(3).     Mr.  Alexander. 

270.  Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education.  Mr.  Cour- 
sault. 

271.  Philosophy  of  Education,   (3).     Mr.  Coursault. 
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(B.)     TECHNOLOGICAL  COURSES. 

I.     Agriculture. 

101a.  Soils  and  Plant  Culture,   (5).     Mr.  Whitten. 
102b.  Animal  Husbandry,   (5).     Mr.  Trowbridge. 
II.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

1.     Appreciation,    (1).     Mr.   Ankeney. 

2a  and  2b.    Introduction  to  Art,  (5).     Mr.  Carr. 

3.  Theory  of  Design,   (3).     Mr.  Ankeney;   Mr.   Phillips. 

4.  Construction,   (3).     Messrs.  Phillips  and  Carr. 

105.  Pictorial   Composition,   (2).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

106.  Painting,    (3).     Mr.   Ankeney. 

107.  Tone,  (3-5).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

108.  Life,   (3-5).     Messrs.  Ankeney,   Carr,   Phillips. 

109.  Advanced  Life,  (3-5).     Mr.  Ankeney. 
208.  Seminary.     Mr.  Ankeney. 

III.     Home  Economics. 

la  and  lb.     Introduction  to  Home  Economics,  (5).     Miss  Stan- 
ley;  Miss  Woodward. 

20a  or  20b.     Dietetics  for  Nurses,   (2).     Miss  Stanley. 
50a  and  50b.     Textiles  and  Clothing,  (2).     Miss  Daniels. 
51a  and  51b.     Sewing,  51a,  (2),  51b,  (3).     Miss  Carter. 
101a.  House   Sanitation,    (3).      Miss   Stanley. 
110b.  House  Decoration,   (2).     Miss  Stanley. 

120.  Foods:  General  Course,  (3).     Miss  Stanley. 

121.  Metabolism  and  Dietetics,  (3).     Miss  Stanley. 
151.     Dressmaking,    (3).     Miss  Carter. 

160a  or  160b.     The   Principles  of  Nursing  in  the   Home,    (1). 
Miss  Battson. 

201.     Research.     Miss   Stanley;  Miss   Daniels. 

IV.       Manual   Arts. 

la   or   lb.     Woodworking  and   Forging.      (1   or   2).     Mr.   Sel- 
vidge. 

2a  or  2b.     Pattern  Making,   (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

3.  Machine  Work,    (2).     Mr.   Lynch. 

4.  Advanced  Machine  Work.     Mr.   Lynch. 

5a.  Tools,  Materials,  and  Shop  Practice,   (1).     Mr.  Selvidge. 
7a    or    7b.      Mechanical    Drawing,    (3).      Mr.    Rodhouse;    Mr. 
Welch. 

100a.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades,  (3).     Miss  Dobbs. 
101b.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades,  (3).     Miss  Dobbs. 
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130.     Furniture  Construction,  (3).     Mr.  Selvidge. 
150a  or  150b.    Art  Metal  Work,  (3).     Mr.  Phillips. 
160.     Applied  Design,   (3).     Miss  Dobbs. 
170a.  Development  of  Pottery,   (2).     Mr.  Phillips. 
172b.  Industrial  Pottery,   (2).     Mr.  Phillips. 

174.  Elementary  Pottery,  (3).     Mr.  Phillips. 

175.  Advanced  Pottery,    (3).     Mr.  Phillips. 

V.     Music. 

3.     Harmony   (3).     Mr.   Pommer. 

4a.  Applied  Harmony,   (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

4b.  Counterpoint,    (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

5.  Canon   and   Fugue,    (3).      Mr.    Pommer. 

6.  Form  and  Free  Composition,   (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

7.  Appreciation,   (2).     Mr.   Pommer. 

8.  University  Chorus,   (1).     Mr.  Pommer. 

130.  Elementary  Public   School   Music,    (2).     Mr.   Pommer. 

131.  Advanced   Public  School   Music,   (2).     Mr.   Pommer. 

VI.     Physical  Education. 

1.     Development  and  Special  Exercises. 
101b.  Physical  Education:  History,  Development,  and  Present 
Place  in  Education,  (2).     Mr.  Jones. 

VII.     Journalism 
12a  and  12b.  Educational  Journalism,   (3).     Mr.   Martin. 

VIII.     Library  Methods. 

101a.  Administration  of  School  Libraries,  (2).     Miss  Whittier. 
101b.  Cataloguing  and  Classification,  (2).     Miss  Whittier. 
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THE  FACULTY. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D., 

President,  and  Professor  of  Educational   Psychology. 

WERRETT  WALLACE  CHARTERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  Pe.  B.,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 

CHESTER  LELAND  BREWER, 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

WILLIAM  JEPTHA  CALVERT,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

JESSE  HARLIAMAN  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Zoology. 

JOSEPH  DOLIVER  ELLIFF,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor   of   High    School   Administration,   and    High   School 
Visitor. 

CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology. 

*CURTIS  FLETCHER  MARBUT,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 


*On  leave  of  absence,  session  1911-12. 
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JUNIUS  LATHROP  MERIAM,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  School  Supervision. 

WALTER  MILLER,  A.  M. 

Professor   of   the   Teaching   of   Latin. 

FREDERICK  BLACKMAR  MUMFORD,   B.   S.,   M.   S. 
Professor   of   Animal    Husbandry. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  POMMER, 
Professor  of   Music. 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 

OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.   B.,  Ph.   D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor    of   the    Teaching   of   History. 

EDWIN  A.  TROWBRIDGE,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
Professor   of   Animal    Husbandry. 

JOHN    CHARLES   WHITTEN,    B.    S.,    M.    S.,    Ph.    D., 
Professor    of    Horticulture. 

CARTER  ALEXANDER,   B.  S.  in   Ed.,  A.  B.,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D., 
Assistant    Professor    of    Educational    Administration. 

LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant   Professor  of  the  Teaching  of    Mathematics. 

JOHN    SITES   ANKENEY,   A.   B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

AMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  B.  S., 

Assistant    Professor    of    Home    Economics. 

ELIAS  JUDAH   DURAND,  A.   B.,   D.   Sc, 

Assistant   Professor   of  the   Teaching  of   Botany. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant   Professor   of  the   Teaching   of    English. 
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ROBERT  WASHINGTON  SELVIDGE,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Assistant   Professor   of   Manual   Arts. 

LOUISE   STANLEY,    B.   S.,   A.   M.,    Ph.    D., 
Assistant   Professor   of    Home    Economics. 

MARGARET  AUSTILL, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

MICHAEL   C.   CARR, 

Instructor   in    Theory   and    Practice    of    Art. 

ELLA  VICTORIA  DOBBS,  B.  S., 
Instructor   in    Manual   Arts. 

RICHARD  HUFF  EMBERSON,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Rural  Education. 

OSMOND    FRANCIS   FIELD, 

Instructor  in   Physical   Education. 

THOMAS   EDWARD  JONES,  A.   B,   B.   P.   E., 
Instructor   in    Physical    Education. 

CECIL   SHANNON   LYNCH,    B.    S.    in    E.    E. 
Instructor  in   Manual  Arts. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    PYLE,    A.    B.,    Ph.    D. 
Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology. 

FLORENCE  WHITTIER,  A.   B., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

NELLE   CARTER, 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

REBECCA    CONWAY, 

Assistant  in  Women's  Gymnasium. 
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KATHERINE  M.  HELM,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Teacher   in    Elementary   School. 

OPHELIA   ROBINSON,  A.   B., 
Teacher   in    Elementary   School. 

LAURA  SEARCY,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Principal  of  University  High  School. 

ROBERT  ERNEST  WHITE,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  M. 
Principal    of    University    High    School. 

WINONA  WOODWARD,  B.  S.  in  H.  E.,  B.  S.  in   Ed., 
Assistant   in   Home   Economics. 

GEORGINA   ADAMS, 

Reader  in   Educational   Psychology. 

REYNOLDS   FLETCHER  JARVIS, 
Student    Assistant    in    Manual    Arts. 

GEORGE    FREDERICK   MILLER, 
Reader  in  History  of  Education. 

JAMES   INGRAHAM   PECK, 

Student    Assistant   in    Educational    Administration. 

FREDERICK    GEORGE    ROTH, 

Student    Assistant   in    School    Supervision. 

MARGARET    ELSTON    SMITH, 
Reader   in    Theory    of   Teaching. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 

AT  COLUMBIA. 


1912. 

June  14, 
June  15, 
July  4, 
August  14, 
August  15, 
August  16, 


September  16,  17. 

September  19, 

September  19, 
November  28, 
December  10, 
December  20, 

1913 
January  6, 
February  1, 
February  8, 

February  10,  11, 

February  12, 

February  13, 
March  20, 
March  26, 
April  3, 
May  31, 
June  7, 
June  8, 
June  9, 
June  9,  10,  11, 


Summer   Session. 

Friday,   Registration,   Summer  Session. 

Saturday,    Organization    of    Classes. 

Thursday,   Holiday. 

Wednesday,    Lectures    Close. 

Thursday 

Friday 


Examinations 


First   Semester. 

18,  Monday,    Tuesday   and    Wednesday,    Entrance 
Examinations    and    Registration. 
Thursday,   at  8  A.    M.    Class   Work  in   all   Di- 
visions Begins. 
Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.     Opening  Convocation. 
Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Holiday. 
Tuesday,   Annual    Meeting  of    Curators. 
Friday,  at  4  P.  M.  to    ) 

V  Christmas  Holidays. 
Monday,   at   8   A.    M.     ) 
Saturday,   to 
Saturday 


June  10,- 
June  11, 
June  11, 


Mid- Year  Examinations. 


Easter  Holidays. 


Second   Semester. 

Monday    and    Tuesday,    Registration,    Second 

Semester. 
Wednesday,   at   8    A.    M.      Class    Work   in   all 

Divisions  Begins. 
Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.     Opening  Convocation. 
Thursday,  at  4  P.  M.  to  | 
Wednesday,  at  8  A.  M.   \ 
Thursday,   Quarterly   Meeting  of  Curators. 
Saturday  to 
Saturday 
Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Monday,    Class    Day. 
Monday,   Tuesday   and   Wednesday,    Entrance 

Examinations. 
Tuesday,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day. 
Wednesday,    Commencement    Day. 
Wednesday,  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators. 


Final   Examinations. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  the  West  and  ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher 
education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruc- 
tion in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  Few  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  made  the  advancement  that  Missouri  has 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only 
805  and  in  1912  it  was  more  than  3,000.  The  increased  enrollment 
is  but  indicative  of  the  development  of  the  school  in  educational 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
Schools  and  Colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

Graduate  School 
All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of 
the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla.  In 
addition,  emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station,  and  the  Military  Department. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development 
of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school 
is  supported  by  the  State  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  State 
practical  service.  Of  later  years  the  University  has  endeavored 
to  go  beyond  the  campus  in  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Missouri.  Extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and 
free  literature  on  practical  subjects  are  some  of  the  methods 
adopted.  Recently  the  School  of  Journalism  has  been  issuing 
free  bulletins  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  news- 
papers, that  are  expected  to  fill  much  the  same  field  that  agricul- 
tural bulletins  have  so  successfully  filled  for  the  farmer.  The 
various  extension  courses  have  proven  highly  satisfactory  and 
have  rendered  real  service  to  people  of  the  State  who  previously 
benefited  only  indirectly  from  the  University. 

The  University  is  located  at   Columbia,   a  town   situated   half 
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way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  near  the  center  of  the 
state.  It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railways.  Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town  having 
doubled  its  population  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  paved  streets. 

The  University  grounds  cover  over  seven  hundred  acres.  The 
main  divisions  are  in  the  Quadrangle,  the  Horticultural  Grounds, 
the  Physical  Education  Grounds,  and  the  Agricultural  College 
Farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  Chem- 
istry; Zoology  and  Geology;  Engineering;  Manual  Arts;  three 
power  houses;  Medical  Laboratory  Building;  Parker  Memorial 
Hospital  including  the  Busch  Clinic;  Agricultural  Building;  Horti- 
cultural Building;  Green  Houses;  Live-Stock  Judging,  Dairy,  Farm 
Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings,  and  the  Agricultural  Farm 
Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall,  for  the  School  of  Journalism; 
Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls,  dormitories  for  men;  Read  Hall,  the 
dormitory  for  women;  Rothwell  gymnasium;  the  houses  for  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  the  High  School,  and  the  Elementary  School  Build- 
ings  used  for  practice   schools  in   the   School   of   Education. 


Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the 
catalogue  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this 
or  special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  School 
of  Journalism,   write   to 

DEAN   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY   FACULTY, 
University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


Learning  How  to  Teach  Millinery  Trimming. 
Testing  Eyes. 

A  Class  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 


Trying  to  Understand  the  Boy  Through  Experiments. 
At  Work  in  Elementary  School. 
Learning  How  to  Study. 
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School  of  Education 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  School  of  Education  had  its  inception  in  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  professorship  at  the  University  in  1849.  Although  the 
act  authorizing  this  new  department  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  that  year,  actual  instruction  under  its  provisions  did  not 
begin  until  1857.  At  that  time,  Professor  Sterling  Price,  instructor 
in  Greek  at  the  University,  took  over  the  duties  of  normal  professor 
in  addition  to  his  other  work. 

Weekly  lectures  in  pedagogy  were  given  to  the  normal  students 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  arrange  a  course  of  University  subjects 
for  the  convenience  of  normal  students.  Except  for  these  weekly 
lectures,  however,  there  was  no  professional  training  provided  for 
teachers. 

In  the  State  constitution  of  1865  it  was  provided  that  instruction 
in  teaching  should  be  made  a  department  of  the  University  co-ordin- 
ate with  those  of  agriculture  and  natural  science.  In  September, 
1868,  Professor  Erastus  E.  Ripley  became  principal  of  the  new  Col- 
lege of  Normal  Instruction.  The  legislative  act  establishing  normal 
schools  in  the  State  was  not  passed  until  1870,  two  years  after. 

The  School  developed  through  successive  stages  and  under  dif- 
ferent names  until  in  1904  it  became  a  school  for  teachers  under  the 
name  of  Teachers'  College.  Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill,  now  President  of 
the  University,  was  first  head  of  the  Teachers'  College.  In  1909  the 
standards  for  admission  and  graduation  were  again  raised  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  School  of  Education. 

The  School  of  Education  maintains  a  vital  relation  with  the 
schools  of  the  State.  It  makes  its  contribution  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  through  training  teachers  and  superintendents 
to  teach  in  normal  schools,  high  schools  and  grade  schools. 

In  carrying  out  its  function  of  training  men  and  women  to  teach, 
the  School  of  Education  is  fulfilling  a  service  to  the  State  no  less 
important  than  that  of  the  other  professional  schools  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 
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WHY  A  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

A  university  education  is  good  because  it  saves  time  and  pro- 
vides a  short  cut  to  what  people  want.  A  railroad  president  may 
wish  to  build  a  line  from  city  to  city.  To  do  this  he  employs  a 
trained  engineer  who,  because  he  has  expert  information  at  hand, 
can  give  the  president  what  he  wants  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
time  and  effort.  A  man  wants  to  be  a  skilled  physician.  He  might 
work  it  all  out  for  himself,  if  he  had  enough  time  and  had  a  heart 
sufficiently  hard  to  visit  all  his  mistakes  upon  his  patients.  But  if 
he  goes  to  a  medical  school  he  can  get  in  five  or  six  years  much 
more  than  he  would  learn  in  a  life  time  without  assistance.  A  teacher 
may  be  ambitious  and  set  for  his  goal  that  degree  of  efficiency  which 
will  enable  him  to  fill  the  best  positions  in  his  profession  in  the 
nation.  He  might,  by  unusual  effort  and  persistence,  accomplish 
this  in  many  years  by  himself.  But  if  he  will  go  to  college  he  can 
in  a  very  few  years,  and  those  the  years  when  he  can  earn  least  in 
his  profession,  gain  the  information  and  technique  which  will  set  his 
feet  in  the  path  of  unlimited  progress. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  can  get  along  without  a  college  education 
and  in  time  get  the  position  of  influence  and  authority  to  which  he  is 
naturally  entitled,  but  if  he  will  go  to  college  he  can  cut  across  long 
detours  of  years  in  reaching  his  goal,  and  by  eliminating  this  waste, 
get  farther  along  than  he  otherwise  would. 

Moreover,  while  he  is  moving  toward  his  goal  he  will  be  able  to 
live  a  richer  life  on  the  way.  He  makes  friendships  in  college  that 
mean  much  in  later  years.  He  comes  into  contact  with  the 
keenest  minds  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  through  books  and 
magazines.  He  learns  ideas  and  acquires  tastes  that  otherwise  he 
would  miss.  He  has  time  to  let  the  ideals  of  his  boyhood  days  grow 
into  maturity  so  that  they  will  not  be  crushed  out  of  him  by  the 
pressure  of  economic  necessity.  All  these  things  enable  him  to  get 
more  out  of  life. 

He  can  also  put  more  into  life,  for  every  man  who  is  educated 
by  society  incurs  an  obligation  to  give  to  society  better  service  than 
he  would  be  able  to  give  without  the  education.  This  he  can  do  be- 
cause he  has  at  his  command  the  best  thought  and  the  most  economi- 
cal methods  that  have  been  worked  out.  He  is  more  efficient 
socially  because  he  is  trained  by  experts  who  can  put  him  in  touch 
with  the  most  modern  methods  and  most  authentic  information  that 
is   known.      His   power   to    serve    is    increased    because    he    not    only 
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knows  some  facts,  but  has  learned  where  to  find  all  facts  to  be  found 
in  books  and  magazines  that  pertain  to  the  things  he  wants  to  do. 

When  he  has  finished  college  he  can,  therefore,  teach  children 
with  greater  efficiency,  can  build  better  bridges,  ameliorate  more 
wisely  the  ills  of  mankind,  or  in  courts  of  law  bring  justice  to  his 
fellow  men  with  little  blundering  and  great  economy.  In  all  these 
and  other  ways,  he  meets  his  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  the  state 
who  furnish  him  with  the  opportunity  to  secure  an  education. 
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THE  CALL  FOR  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

The  demand  for  efficiency  which  has  been  experienced  in  every 
profession,  is  revolutionizing  teaching  as  a  vocation.  Standards  have 
risen  rapidly  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  even  greater  requirements 
will  be  made. 

Indicative  of  the  scholastic  requirements  for  membership  on 
faculties  of  the  best  schools,  forty-one  Missouri  high  schools  now 
belong  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  which  requires  that  the  minimum  attainment  for  high  school 
teachers  shall  be  graduation  from  a  college.  This  rule  is  not  retro- 
active, however,  and  does  not  affect  members  of  high  school  faculties 
who  held  their  positions  before  the  rule  went  into  effect. 

It  has  been  predicted  by  educators  that  before  many  years,  nor- 
mal school  teachers  will  be  required  to  attain  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  At 
present,  the  master's  degree  is  accepted  by  practically  all  normal 
schools  as  evidence  of  scholarship  sufficient  to  teach  on  their  facul- 
ties. 

Rapidly  the  best  schools  are  becoming  closed  to  all  but  trained 
teachers.  Together  with  this  increase  in  requirements  has  come  an 
increase  in  salaries.  Although  salaries  in  the  teaching  profession  may 
never  become  commensurate  with  those  of  the  best  paid  professions, 
teaching  is  becoming  sufficiently  remunerative  to  free  the  teacher 
from  petty  economies  that  once  turned  many  teachers  from  their 
chosen  line  of  work.  Mere  financial  gain  actuates  few  broad-minded 
persons  in  becoming  teachers,  but  the  wider  opportunities  that  better 
salaries  mean  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher  who  is  de- 
bating whether  to  take  a  course  in  professional  training.  It  is  but 
just  that  increased  remuneration  should  keep  pace  with  added  effi- 
ciency. 
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SPECIALIZATION. 

The  college  graduate  who  specializes  along  certain  lines  may- 
pick  his  work  and  need  not  teach  subjects  in  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared or  for  which  he  has  no  liking.  Specialization  has  opened  up 
wider  fields  for  teachers  and  enables  the  individual  to  work  out 
original  ideas  in  his  chosen  subject. 

There  are  twenty-seven  groups  of  courses  from  which  students  in 
the  School  of  Education  may  select,  besides  a  wide  range  of  supple- 
mentary subjects  from  other  divisions  of  the  University.  The  twenty- 
seven  groups  are  as  follows: 


Educational   Psychology, 

History  of  Education, 

Theory  of  Teaching, 

School   Supervision, 

Botany, 

Chemistry, 

Civics, 

Economics, 

English, 

French, 

German, 

Greek, 

History, 

Home  Economics, 


Latin, 

School  Administration, 

Philosophy  of  Education, 

Agriculture, 

Art, 

Manual  Arts, 

Mathematics, 

Music, 

Physical  Education, 

Physical  Geography, 

Physics, 

Physiology,  and 

Zoology. 


There  are  five  classes   of  positions   for  which   students   may  fit 
themselves  in  the  School  of  Education.    They  may  become: 


Superintendents, 
Principals, 

Teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
Teachers   of   Academic   sub- 
jects. 
Teachers  of  Professional 

subjects. 
Critic  teachers. 


Teachers     in     High     Schools     (in- 
cluding  teacher   training 
classes) 

Supervisors  of 
Art, 

Domestic  Science, 
Manual   Training, 
Music, 
Physical   Education. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

With  the  wonderful  growth  of  high  schools  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  increased  standards  of  efficiency  demanded  of 
teachers  in  these  schools,  has  come  wider  opportunities  for  college 
trained  teachers.     The  fact  that  so  many  high  schools  in  the  State 
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are  requiring  their  teachers  to  be  college  graduates  makes  it  desir- 
able that  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  be  ready  to  meet  these 
requirements. 

In  choosing  lines  of  specialization,  students  should  select  those 
subjects  for  which  they  feel  a  preference.  But  if  no  decided  prefer- 
ence is  felt,  it  is  probably  wise  to  select  subjects  for  which  there  is 
the  strongest  demand  and  the  smallest  supply. 

Agriculture  offers  practically  a  virgin  field  for  high  school  teach- 
ers. Last  year  the  Committee  on  Recommendations  received  twenty- 
seven  calls  for  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture.  None  of 
these  positions  could  be  filled  by  the  committee. 

In  general  the  sciences  and  newer  subjects  are  not  well  supplied 
with  teachers.  All  students  should  prepare  themselves  to  teach  two 
subjects  well  and  elementary  courses  in  additional  subjects  if  school 
conditions  require  them  to  do  so. 

INCIDENTAL  SUBJECTS. 

In  time  past  the  teacher  wore  a  path  from  his  study  to  the  class 
room  and  seldom  strayed  therefrom.  But  a  change  has  come  which 
requires  new  qualifications  to  meet  them.  Hence,  that  teacher  who 
can  give  incidental  assistance  in  debating,  in  athletics,  in  music,  or 
in  library  technique,  is  in  great  demand.  For  most  high  schools, 
ability  in  these  activities  need  not  be  expert.  To  prepare  for  such 
work  it  is  advisable  for  students  in  the  University  to  cultivate  an 
interest  in  some  one  or  all  of  these  by  taking  a  few  courses  along 
with  work  in  their  special  fields  of  instruction. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Students  whose  ambition  is  to  teach  in  Normal  Schools  need  to 
secure  at  least  a  master's  degree,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  posi- 
tion in  a  normal  school  without  one.  For  the  standards  of  scholar- 
ship are  steadily  rising  and  whereas  the  Ph.  D.  is  now  the  exception 
in  normal  school  faculties,  it  will  be  the  rule  before  students  at 
present  in  school  are  middle-aged.  So  the  master's  degree  should 
be  acquired  by  every  young  man  or  woman  as  the  first  step  in  pre- 
paring for  normal  school  work. 

SUPERVISORS. 

The  supervisory  field  affords  wide  opportunities. 

Domestic  Science  teachers  and  Manual  Training  teachers  (if 
women)  are  able  to  secure  positions  in  large  city  systems  at  a  salary 
of  from  $15  to  $25  more  per  month  than  teachers  of  the  older  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  study.    Women,  without  experience  as  teachers, 
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should  also  prepare  themselves  to  teach  some  other  subject,  so  that 
while  gaining  experience  they  may  secure  positions  in  small  schools 
where  all  their  time  will  not  be  needed  in  their  special  subject. 

Male  Manual  Training  teachers  are  very  scarce.  Manual  Training 
courses  are  being  added  rapidly  in  many  school  systems  and  the 
supply  of  men  is  smaller  than  in  most  other  subjects.  Our  experi- 
enced graduates  sometimes  receive  as  much  as  $1400,  and  any  well 
recommended  inexperienced  graduate  can  secure  from  $90  to  $100 
per  month. 

Art  and  Music  teachers  without  experience  can  secure  good  posi- 
tions in  high  schools,  if  they  are  able  to  teach  some  other  subject. 
As  soon  as  they  have  the  necessary  tact  and  experience  to  supervise 
grade  teachers,  attractive  positions  in  larger  city  systems  are  open. 
Teachers  with  experience  in  the  grades  can  usually  secure  super- 
visory positions  upon  graduation.  Music  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  subjects  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  many  high 
schools  will  add  it  as  a  regular  course. 

Physical  Education  may  be  taken  as  a  subject  incidental  to 
others,  or  may  be  made  a  subject  of  specialization.  There  are  many 
demands  now  made  for  well  trained  teachers  of  physical  education, 
both  in  the  larger  high  schools  in  city  systems  and  in  colleges  and 
Normal  schools.  A  skillful  player  or  gymnast  with  a  training  in 
the  theory  of  physical  education  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  one  not  possessing  this  qualification. 

SUPERINTENDENTS   AND    PRINCIPALS. 

Every  Superintendent  or  Principal  is  required  in  the  School  of 
Education  to  specialize,  or  to  have  specialized  in  one  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  to  take  certain  specified  courses  in 
Education.  In  addition  the  following  professional  courses  bearing 
directly  on  his  work  as  superintendent  or  principal  may  be  elected: 

Testing  of  Methods,  School  Supervision,  School  Administration, 
Principles  of  Education,  Administration  of  Art  Education,  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Manual  Arts,  Administration  of  Agriculture  and  The 
Abnormal  Child. 

The  student  who  intends  to  become  a  superintendent  or  principal 
should  consult  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty  so  as  to  have  their 
advice  in  selecting  subjects. 

NORMAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  1913-14  a  new  type  of  special  teacher  will  appear  in  Missouri. 
By  recent  legislative  enactment  teachers  for  country  and  elementary 
schools  may  be  trained  in  high  schools,  and  to  give  them  instruction 
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there  will  be  required  a  high  grade  of  teachers  with  special  training. 
Such  a  teacher  must  have  taught  in  rural  schools  and  must  have  some 
professional  work  beyond  normal  school  graduation.  The  salary  will 
be  at  least  $750  a  year.  The  work  will  be  constructive  and  interesting 
for  the  teacher. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Education  will  naturally  be  excep- 
tionally well  trained  for  this  work. 

Normal  school  graduates  will  be  able  to  take  in  the  summer 
schools  of  the  University  any  additional  preparation  necessary  to  fill 
these  positions. 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN. 

The  School  of  Education  trains  teachers  to  take  charge  of  un- 
graded rooms.  These  rooms  have  many  students  who  for  various 
reasons  are  not  able  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  grade  classification. 
The  children  require  a  skilful  teacher  and  hence  higher  salaries  are 
paid  for  those  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

In  recent  years  educational  psychologists  have  been  studying 
these  children  in  the  laboratory,  and  at  this  time  some  reliable 
methods  have  been  worked  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
is  the  specific  trouble  with  each  child,  and  to  prescribe  what  needs 
to  be  done  with  each  to  get  the  most  efficient  results.  These  methods 
can  be  learned  in  special  courses  in  the  School  of  Education. 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES. 

For  graduates  of  standard  universities  and  colleges  and  for  those 
teachers  who  desire  to  follow  their  undergraduate  training  in  educa- 
tion, with  advanced  work,  courses  are  provided  which  lead  to  the 
master's  degree. 

The  expense  necessarily  entailed  in  pursuing  this  advanced  work 
is  in  many  cases  lessened  by  University  fellowships  and  scholarships 
open  to  deserving  students.  A  number  of  these  appointments  are 
made  each  year.  They  aid  materially  in  reducing  the  expense  of 
advanced  study  and  with  the  low  fees  prevailing  here,  as  compared 
with  Eastern  schools,  make  it  possible  for  many  men  and  women  to 
realize  ambitions  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. The  expense  of  a  year's  graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  is  much  less  than  in  those  schools  which  are  primarily  post- 
graduate schools. 

Experienced  male  teachers  who  secure  their  master's  degree 
usually  obtain  salaries  their  first  year  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,600  with 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

All  students  enrolled  for  the  master's  degree  in  education  are 
expected  to  attend  the  Journal  Club  which  meets  once  a  week  to 
discuss  current  periodical  literature. 

For  further  information  concerning  graduate  work,  write  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
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THE  LIFE  CERTIFICATE. 

No  teacher  is  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a  life  certificate. 
Graduation  from  the  School  of  Education  with  certain  required 
courses  entitles  the  teacher  to  a  life  certificate  in   Missouri. 

Except  in  those  states  in  which  all  teachers  are  compelled  to 
take  examinations  irrespective  of  previous  training  or  equipment, 
this  life  certificate  is  usually  accepted.  In  a  large  number  of  states, 
the  Missouri  life  certificate  is  accepted  without  restrictions.  A  few 
states  accept  life  certificates  in  part,  requiring  examinations  in  cer- 
tain prescribed  subjects. 

Life  certificates  save  their  holders  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
Frequently  examinations  come  at  a  time  extremely  inconvenient  for 
the  teacher.  Then  there  is  the  additional  trouble  of  frequent  prepara- 
tion in  subjects  in  no  way  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  teacher.  A 
life  certificate  is  in  itself  considered  in  many  places  an  evidence  of 
scholarship. 

In  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  valid  for  life,  the  candidate  must 
fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  degree  in 
education. 

2.  He  must  have  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  of  specialization 
not  less  than  the  minimum  requirement  of  university  credit  specified. 

3.  He  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach  successfully  by 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  or  High  School  main- 
tained for  this  purpose,  excepting  that  a  student  who  furnishes  satis- 
factory evidence  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  may  have 
such  experience  accepted  in  partial  or  total  fulfillment  of  this  require- 
ment. 

For  specific  information  as  to  the  standing  of  the  Missouri  life 
certificate  in  other  states  or  for  other  facts  relating  to  the  life  certifi- 
cate, write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

RECOMMENDATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  University  of  Missouri  maintains  a  Committee  on  Recom- 
mendations of  Teachers,  which  is  in  touch  with  the  schools  of  this 
and  other  states,  and  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  efficient  teachers 
who  wish  to  use  it.  It  is  instrumental  in  placing  85  per  cent  of  the 
students  of  the  University  who  wish  positions.  The  remainder  secure 
positions  through  their  own  efforts  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  when  worthy  of  recommendation.  This  Committee  keeps 
in  touch  with  those  teachers  who  after  graduating  fill  out  the  yearly 
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report  blanks  sent  them  and  assists  them  whenever  desirable  posi- 
tions open.  For  further  information  address  Committee  on  Recom- 
mendations,   University    of    Missouri,    Columbia,    Missouri. 

FELLOWSHIP  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Peabody  Fellowship  in  Education: 

In  June,  1912,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  gave 
the  University  the  sum  of  $6,000  on  condition  that  it  be  held  by  the 
University  and  used  as  the  endowment  of  a  Peabody  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship in  Education.  The  annual  income  on  this  fund  will  be  paid 
to  the  holder  of  the  fellowship. 
S.  H.  Ford  Scholarship: 

This  scholarship  was  founded  without  any  specification  as  to  how 
it  should  be  awarded.  The  Board  of  Curators  have  assigned  it  to 
the  School  of  Education,  with  the  provision  that,  after  the  year 
1911-12,  it  shall  be  awarded  in  April  of  each  year  to  some  student  in 
the  graduating  class  who,  upon  basis  of  scholarship  and  probable 
service  in  the  field  of  education,  is  deemed  most  worthy  to  receive 
the  scholarship,  and  that  public  announcement  of  the  award  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  University  on  Commencement  Day.  The 
scholarship  consists  of  the  income  on  one  thousand  dollars,  and  at 
present  affords  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Education  get  practical  training  in 
teaching  through  actual  work  in  the  University  High  School.  Fifty- 
student  teachers  are  at  work  daily  in  this  school,  under  close  super- 
vision of  the  officers  of  the  school. 

Each  student  teacher  is  assigned  to  a  class  in  one  particular 
subject  and  continues  with  this  class  throughout  the  year.  Credit  is 
given  in  the  School  of  Education  for  this  work  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  one  year  of  teaching  under  constant  supervision  of  experts  is 
of  greater  value  than  several  years  experience  without  supervision. 

The  school  was  established  in  1904  as  a  sort  of  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  educational  problems.  When  the  standards  of  the 
"Teachers  College"  were  raised  in  1909  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
School  of  Education,  this  practice  school  became  known  as  the 
University  High  School  and  its  efficiency  was  greatly  increased.  The 
school  is  more  than  a  mere  practice  school.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion endeavors  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  State  and  to  this  end  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  its  own  high 
school  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Education  who  teach  in  the  University 
High  School  study  class  management,  methods  of  teaching  and  pro- 
fessional problems,  in  connection  with  their  work.  Conference 
rooms  are  provided  where  these  teachers  meet  their  students  to  study 
the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

The  school  is  increasing  the  number  of  its  expert  teachers  who 
assist  in  supervision.  These  Teaching  Supervisors  are  usually  grad- 
uate students  of  superior  teaching  ability  who  are  studying  experi- 
mentally some  high  school  problems.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
advanced  students  of  Education  to  study  and  at  the  same  time  to 
receive  some  salary. 

The  general  administration  of  the  school  is  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Meriam,  professor  of  school  supervision  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  school.  Professor  Meriam  has  immediate  supervision  of 
instruction  in  the  University  High  School  and  is  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  University  High  School, 
address,  Professor  J.  L,.  Meriam,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

The  University  Elementary  School  is  primarily  an  observational 
and  experimental  school.  A  small  school  building,  accommodating 
one  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  has  been  built  to  serve  especially  the 
purposes  of  this  school.  The  school  is  taught  by  four  expert  teach- 
ers, under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  school  supervision. 

The  school  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  "Model"  to  be  imitated 
by  others.  However,  an  effort  is  made  to  so  conduct  the  school  that 
those  who  carefully  observe  will  find  many  suggestions.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  show  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  make  school  work 
genuinely  interesting  to  children  and  at  the  same  time  decidedly 
effective. 

In  this  school  at  present,  special  study  is  being  made  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  industrial  activities.  Hand  work  and  physical  exercises  receive 
much  attention.  Many  excursions  are  made  and  a  school  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes  contributes  much  to  the  life  of  the  school. 

More  subordinate  problems  relate  to  the  natural  correlation  of 
subjects,  to  methods  of  study,  to  school  management.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  home  and  the 
community. 

The  school  affords  special  opportunity  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors  to  study  somewhat  experimentally  elementary 
school  problems.  Graduate  students  interested  in  elementary  educa- 
tion find  here  material  for  Masters'  theses.  The  school  is  thus  a 
real  laboratory,  supplementing  courses  in  the  theory  of  education. 

This  school  is  not  a  practice  school  for  prospective  elementary 
school  teachers,  though  opportunity  is  given  to  study  here  in  a  prac- 
tical way  elementary  school  teaching. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  University  Elementary 
School,  address,  Professor  J.  L.  Meriam,   Columbia,   Missouri. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  at  the  University  is  primarily  a  session  of 
the  School  of  Education.  It  is  intended  for  the  teachers  of  the  State 
who  wish  to  pursue  courses  during  their  school  vacations.  It  also 
has  proven  advantageous  to  many  students  of  the  regular  sessions 
who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  University  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. 

There  are,  this  year,  50  teachers  and  134  courses  at  the  service 
of  Summer  Session  students.  Courses  taught  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  meet  a  large  number  of  individual  needs. 

Each  year  the  Summer  Session  endeavors  to  add  new  courses 
for  which  there  have  been  demands.  Several  distinct  features  have 
been  added  this  year.  Courses  that  seek  to  help  the  rural  school 
teacher,  the  country  minister  and  the  county  school  superintendent 
have  been  instituted.  A  course  in  forestry  has  been  added  and  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  study  the  great  problem  of  forest  conservation 
and  the  methods  of  timber  estimation.  Several  courses  in  library 
methods  are  taught.  The  University  Library,  containing  more  than 
100,000  books  and  pamphlets,  offers  an  excellent  laboratory.  Other 
new  courses  are  in  preventive  medicine,  psychological  clinic,  high 
school  observation  and  elementary  school  observation. 

The  cost  of  living  during  the  Summer  Session  is  small.  An 
investigation  in  1911  showed  that  52  per  cent  of  the  students  spent 
while  in  Columbia  less  than  $71.50.  Seventeen  per  cent  spent  less 
than  $60  and  5  per  cent  less  than  $40. 

A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  for  sixteen  credit  hours  as  in  a 
regular  semester,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Summer  Session  is 
just  half  as  long  as  a  semester  the  normal  credit  is  eight  hours. 
Superior  work  enables  the  student  to  get  extra  credit.  Three  courses 
may  be  counted  toward  state  and  county  certificates  without  examina- 
tion, with  certain  restrictions. 

Graduates  of  institutions  in  the  Missouri  College  Union  and  of 
all  other  recognized  colleges  and  universities  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  teacher's  certificate  by  attending  the  University 
during  the  summer  months.  A  two  years'  certificate  may  be  secured 
by  teachers  or  graduates  in  one  Summer  Session,  provided  certain 
credits  in  education  and  psychology  have  already  been  secured. 

For  a  bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session,  address  Director  of  the 
Summer   Session,  University  of  Missouri,   Columbia,   Missouri. 
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REQUIREMENTS. 
ENTRANCE  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  enter  the  School  of  Education,  the  student  must  have 
(1),  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  and  (2)  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

For  fuller  statement  see  annual  catalogue. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion (B.  S.  in  Ed.)  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  Education,  in- 
cluding 3  hours  of  Educational  Psychology,  taken  prior  to  entrance, 
4  hours  of  History  of  Education,  3  hours  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  2 
hours  of  School  Economy,  and  1  hour  of  School  Hygiene;  and  (b) 
a  minor  of  12  hours  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  in  subjects 
related  to  Education. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  at  least  72  hours. 

TWO   YEARS  CERTIFICATE. 

Upon  the  completion  of  not  less  than  36  hours  work  in  the 
School  of  Education,  including  3  hours  of  Educational  Psychology, 
3  hours  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  6  hours  of  elective  work  in  Educa- 
tion, and  three-fourths  of  the  minimum  requirement  in  one  of  the 
subjects  for  specialization  for  life  certificate  to  teach,  a  certificate 
to  teach,  valid  for  two  years,  may  be  granted. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  state  normal  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Education  without  examination,  provided  they  furnish  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  to  the 
school.  They  will  also  be  given  credit  for  advanced  standing  in  the 
School  of  Education  for  all  courses  in  excess  of  entrance  require- 
ments, which  count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  (B.  S.  in  Ed.).  The  certificate  should  be  sent  in  advance 
to  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty. 

A  graduate  of  a  state  normal  school  who  has  completed  two 
years  in  an  accredited  high  school  and  four  years  (twelve  quarters) 
work  in  the  normal  school  will  be  admitted  to  junior  standing  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  may  be  given  advanced  standing 
in  the  School  of  Education.     A  graduate  of  a  normal  school  will  not 
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be    recommended    for   a    degree    until    he   has    completed    two    years' 
(four  semesters')  work  in  this  University. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, and  when  ready  to  enter  the  school,  write  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  for  information  concerning  entrance. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  may  enter  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges  who  wish  to  secure  the  life  cer- 
tificate must  fulfill  the  year's  residence  requirements,  complete  at 
least  nine  hours  in  Education  and  such  other  courses  as  are  required 
for  the  life  certificate.     (See  p.  12.) 

Three  Summer  Sessions  are  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  year's 
residence. 

Graduates  of  standard  colleges,  who  have  had  a  course  in  general 
psychology  and  the  equivalent  of  a  three  hours'  course  in  Education 
may  secure  a  two  years'  certificate  in  one  Summer  Session  by  taking 
certain  courses. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  further  information  concerning 
graduate  or  under-graduate  work  in  Education  should  write  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education.  Graduate  students  wishing  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  School  of  Education  should  write  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  for  in- 
formation concerning  entrance. 

GRADUATES  OF  ACCREDITED  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

Students  graduated  in  1913  or  thereafter  from  colleges  classified 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  as  Accredited  Junior  Colleges  will  be 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Education  without  examination. 

In  accrediting  Junior  Colleges  the  University  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  pursue  their  freshmen  and  sophomore  work  in  these 
institutions  without  loss  of  time  or  credits  and  to  enter  the  School  of 
Education  and  other  divisions  of  the  University  without  examination. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
cation.  When  ready  to  enter  the  school,  the  student  should  write 
the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty. 

SOPHOMORES  IN  STANDARD  COLLEGES. 

Students  in  standard  colleges  who  have  completed  the  require- 
ments of  the  two  years  of  College  work  required  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Education  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  without  con- 
dition.    If   the   courses   taken   do   not   include   the   required   courses 
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mentioned  on  page  17  the  student  will  be  admitted  with  conditions 
in  the  required  subjects  not  taken  and  with  advanced  standing  in  the 
equivalent  portion  of  the  sixty  hours  covered. 

For  further  information  write  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. When  ready  to  enter  the  school,  write  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Faculty. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Education  see 
the  annual  catalogue,  secured  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  for 
special  information  not  found  therein  address  W.  W.  Charters,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. 
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FEES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


Missouri  has  followed  the  "open  door"  policy  in  education.  En- 
trance and  laboratory  fees  have  been  kept  at  a  reasonable  limit  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  enable  students  to  come  here  at  the 
least  expense  possible.  The  University  encourages  democracy  among 
the  students  and  so  far  as  possible  seeks  to  keep  standards  of  living 
on  a  basis  that  will  not  eliminate  worthy  students  because  of  insuf- 
ficient funds. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  students  printed  in  the  annual  catalogue, 
will  show  that  there  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  not  represented 
at  the  University  of  Missouri.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  foreign  coun- 
tries annually  send  students. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  who  are  residents  of  Missouri. 
Non-resident  students,  graduate  students  excepted,  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  $10.00  a  semester. 

Students  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  pay  a  library,  hospital, 
and  incidental  fee  of  $10.00  a  semester.  Laboratory  fees  must  be 
paid  in  certain  subjects,  for  which  see  annual  catalogue. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  table  showing  the  actual  expenses  of  cer- 
tain seniors  in  the  School  of  Education  for  the  1909-10  session  (9 
months).  The  figures  were  secured  from  the  answers  to  a  question- 
naire sent  out  in  October,  1910,  and  do  not  include  railway  fare.  In 
estimating  the  cost  of  a  year  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
penses of  seniors  are  much  heavier  than  those  of  under-classmen, 
juniors  or  graduates.  Since  1910,  expenses  have  not  increased  ap- 
preciably. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  18  unmarried  men  replying  were  as 
follows:  225,  226,  230,  250,  269,  277,  285,  285,  290,  300,  310,  330,  333, 
356,  357,  401,  418  and  483  dollars  with  an  average  of  $312.50. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  22  women  replying  were  as  follows: 
265,  275,  275,  279,  300,  321,  325,  331,  333,  334,  342,  355,  356,  360,  375, 
385,  400,  400,  421,  449,  478  and  530  dollars,  with  an  average  of  $358.72. 

Eighteen  typical  cases  are  itemized  in  Table  A.  If  the  total  ex- 
penses of  a  college  education  were  as  much  as  $1500  the  interest  on 
this  at  8  per  cent  would  be  $120  a  year.  But  a  male  teacher  who  is 
a  college  graduate  earns  at  least  $500  more  a  year  than  a  teacher  who 
is  merely  a  high  school  graduate. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached  thus: 
2a,  120a,  are  given  in  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated  by 
a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus,  2b,  111b,  are  given  in  the 
second  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter 
s  attached,  thus,  153s,  are  given  in  the  Summer  Session  only.  Those 
designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continuous  courses,  and  are  given 
both  semesters.  Arabic  numerals  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number 
of  hours  credit  in  a  semester.  Courses  numbered  from  1  to  99  are 
for  under-classmen,  from  100  to  199  for  upper-classmen,  and  from 
200  to  299  for  graduates.  For  schedule  of  days  and  hours,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  after  August  1. 

A  full  description  of  courses  will  be  found  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue. 

(A.)   EDUCATION. 

2a  and  2b.     Educational  Psychology,  (3).     Mr.  Pyle. 

110a.  Educational  Psychology  (Advanced  Course),  (3).  Mr. 
Pyle. 

111b.  Scientific  Testing  Methods,  (3).     Mr.  Pyle. 

112a.  The  Abnormal  Child,   (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

113.     Current  Problems,  (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

120.     History  of  Education,   (2).     Mr.   Coursault. 

121a.  Educational  Classics,  (3).     Mr.  Coursault. 

122b.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  (2).  Mr.  Cour- 
sault. 

130a  and  130b.  Theory  of  Teaching,  (3).     Mr.  Charters. 

131.     The  Teaching  of  Art,  (1).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

132b.     The  Teaching  of  Botany,  (2).     Mr.  Durand. 

133b.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry,  (2).     Mr.  Schlundt. 

134a.  The  Teaching  of  English,  (2).     Mr.  Belden;  Mr.  Fairchild. 

135b.  The  Teaching  of  Geography,   (2).     Mr.  Branson. 

136b.  The  Teaching  of  German,  (2).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

137.     The  Teaching  of  History,  (1).     Mr.  Trenholme. 

138a  or  138b.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics,  (2).  Miss 
Stanley. 

139a.  The  Teaching  of  Eatin,  (2).     Mr.  Miller. 

140b.  The  Teaching  of  Manual  Arts,  (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

141a.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  (2).     Mr.  Ames. 

143b.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Education,  (2).     Miss  Austill. 

144b.  The  Teaching  of  Physics,  (2).     Mr.  Stewart. 

145a.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology,   (2).     Mr.  Greene. 

146.     The  Teaching  of  Zoology,  (1).     Mr.  Curtis. 
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149b.  Sunday  School  Teaching,  (2).     Mr.  Charters. 
150a.  School  Supervision,  (2).     Mr.  Meriam. 
150b.  Supervision  of  Instruction,   (3).     Mr.  Meriam. 
151.     Elementary  Education,  (1),  (2),  or  (3).     Mr.  Meriam. 
153s.  Rural  Education,  (3).     Mr.  Emberson. 
154s.  County  Supervision,   (3).     Mr.  Emberson. 
160b.  School  Economy,   (2).     Mr.  Elliff. 
161b.  School  Administration,  (3).     Mr.  Elliff. 
163b.  High  School  Administration,   (2).     Mr.  Elliff. 
164b.  Administration   of   Art   Education,    (1).     Mr.  Ankeney. 
165a.  Administration  of  Manual  Arts  (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 
166b.    Administration  of  Agricultural  Education,  (1).     Mr.  Mum- 
ford. 

167b.  Administration  of  Public  Education,   (2).     Mr.  Elliff. 
170b.  Principles  of  Education,  (3).     Mr.  Coursault. 
180a  and  180b.     Practice  Teaching.     Mr.  Meriam. 
190a.  School  Hygiene,  (1).     Mr.  Calvert. 

210.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.     Mr.  Hill;  Mr.  Pyle. 

211.  Research  Course  in  Educational  Psychology.     Mr.   Pyle. 
220.     Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education.     Mr.  Coursault. 
230.     Seminary    in     Theory    of     Teaching.       Mr.    Charters;     Mr. 

Meriam. 

250.  Seminary  in  School  Supervision.     Mr.  Meriam. 

251.  The  Public  School   Curriculum,    (3).     Mr.   Meriam. 
260b.  Seminary  in  School  Administration.     Mr.  Elliff. 

270.  Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education.     Mr.  Coursault. 

271.  Philosophy  of  Education,  (3).     Mr.  Coursault. 

(B.)     TECHNOLOGICAL  COURSES. 

I.     Agriculture. 

101a.  Soils  and  Plant  Culture,  (5).     Mr.  Whitten. 
102b.  Animal  Husbandry,   (5).     Mr.  Trowbridge. 

II.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

1.     Appreciation,   (1).     Mr.  Ankeney. 
2a  and  2b.    Introduction  to  Art,  (5).     Mr.  Carr. 
4.     Construction,  (3).     Mr.  Phillips;  Mr.  Carr. 
103.     Theory    of    Design,    (3).      Mr.   Ankeney;     Mr.   Carr;     Mr. 
Phillips. 

105.  Pictorial  Composition,   (2).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

106.  Painting,    (3).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

107.  Tone,   (3-5).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

108.  Life,  (3-5).     Mr.  Ankeney;  Mr.  Carr;  Mr.  Phillips. 

109.  Advanced  Life,   (3-5).     Mr.  Ankeney. 
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208.     Seminary.     Mr.  Ankeney. 

III.     Home  Economics. 

la  and  lb.     Introduction  to  Home  Economics,  (5).     Miss  Stanley; 
Miss  Woodward. 

20a  or  20b.     Dietetics  for  Nurses,  (2).     Miss  Stanley. 
50a  and  50b.     Textiles  and  Clothing,  (2).     Miss  Daniels. 
51a  and  51b.     Sewing,  51a,  (2),  51b,  (3).     Miss  Carter. 
52a  and  52b.     Advanced  Sewing,  (2).     Miss  Carter. 
55a  and  55b.     Millinery  (2).     Miss  Carter. 
101a.  House   Sanitation,    (3).     Miss   Stanley. 
110b.  House  Decoration,   (2).     Miss  Stanley. 

120.  Foods:  General  Course,  (4).     Miss  Stanley. 

121.  Metabolism  and  Dietetics,   (3).     Miss  Stanley. 
151.     Dressmaking,   (3).     Miss   Carter. 

160a  or  160b.    The  Principles  of  Nursing  in  the  Home,  (1).    Miss 
Battson. 

201.     Research.     Miss   Stanley;    Miss   Daniels. 

IV.     Manual  Arts. 

la  or  lb.     Woodworking  and  Forging.     (1  or  2).     Mr.  Clark. 

2a  or  2b.     Pattern  Making,   (2).     Mr.  Clark. 

3.  Machine  Work,  (2).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

4.  Advanced   Machine  Work.     Mr.  Selvidge. 

5a.  Tools,   Materials,  and  Shop   Practice,    (1).     Mr.   Selvidge. 

7a  or  7b.     Mechanical  Drawing,  (3).     Mr.  Rodhouse;  Mr.  Welch. 

100a.  Handwork  for  Primary  Grades,  (3).     Miss  Dobbs. 

101b.  Handwork  for  Intermediate  Grades,  (3).     Miss  Dobbs. 

130.     Furniture  Construction,  (3).     Mr.  Selvidge. 

150a  or  150b.     Art  Metal  Work,  (3).     Mr.  Phillips. 

160.     Applied  Design,  (3).     Miss  Dobbs. 

170a.  Development  of  Pottery,   (2).     Mr.  Phillips. 

172b.  Industrial  Pottery,   (2).     Mr.  Phillips. 

174.  Elementary  Pottery,  (3).     Mr.  Phillips. 

175.  Advanced  Pottery,  (3).     Mr.  Phillips. 

V.     Music. 

3.     Harmony,  (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

4a.  Applied  Harmony,   (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

4b.  Counterpoint,  (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

5.  Canon  and  Fugue,  (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

6.  Form  and   Free  Composition,   (3).     Mr.   Pommer. 

7.  Appreciation,   (2).     Mr.  Pommer. 

8.  University  Chorus,   (1).     Mr.  Pommer. 
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130.  Elementary  Public  School  Music,   (2).     Mr.   Pommer. 

131.  Advanced  Public  School  Music,   (2).     Mr.  Pommer. 

VI.     Physical  Education. 

1.     Developmental  and  Special   Exercises. 
101b.  Physical   Education:     History,     Development,   and    Present 
Place  in  Education,  (2). 

102b.  Theory  of  Coaching,  (3).     Mr.  Brewer. 

103a.  Playground   Course,    (2).     Miss   Caverly. 

104b.  General   Course  in   Physical   Education,   (3).     Mr.   Brewer. 

VII.     Journalism. 

12a  and  12b.     Educational  Journalism,  (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

VIII.     Library  Methods. 

101a.  Administration  of  School  Libraries,   (2).     Miss  Whittier. 
101b.  Cataloguing  and  Classification,   (2).     Miss  Whittier. 
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THE  FACULTY. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B„  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

WERRETT  WALLACE  CHARTERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Dean  of  the   Faculty  of 
Education. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  Pe.  B.,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 

EDWIN  BAYER  BRANSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 

CHESTER  LELAND  BREWER, 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

WILLIAM  JEPTHA  CALVERT,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

JESSE  HARLIAMAN  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Zoology. 

JOSEPH  DOLIVER  ELLIFF,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  High   School   Administration   and   High   School 
Visitor. 

CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology. 

JUNIUS  LATHROP  MERIAM,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  School  Supervision. 

WALTER  MILLER,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

FREDERICK  BLACKMAR  MUMFORD,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  POMMER, 
Professor  of  Music. 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 
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OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 

EDWIN  A.  TROWBRIDGE,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

JOHN  CHARLES  WHITTEN,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Horticulture. 

LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.  B,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

ELIAS  JUDAH  DURAND,  A.  B.,  D.  Sc, 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 

ROBERT  WASHINGTON  SELVIDGE,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 

CARTER  ALEXANDER,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B,  A.  M,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

AMY  LOUISE  DANIELS,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

RICHARD  HUFF  EMBERSON,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rural  Education. 

RICHARD  HENRY  PYLE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

LOUISE  STANLEY,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

MICHAEL  C.  CARR, 

Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

REBECCA  CONWAY, 

Instructor  in  Charge  of  Women's  Gymnasium. 

ELLA  VICTORIA  DOBBS,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

OSMOND  FRANCIS  FIELD, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
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CECIL  SHANNON  LYNCH,  B.  S.  in  E.  E., 
Instructor  in   Manual   Arts. 

PAUL  PAWLESS  PHILLIPS, 
Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

FLORENCE  WHITTIER,  A.  B., 
Assistant  Librarian. 

NELLE  CARTER, 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

EDITH  MAY  CAVERLY, 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN   CLARK, 

Assistant  in   Manual  Arts. 

KATHERINE  M.  HELM,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 

HERMAN  HEINRICH  MECKER,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School  and  Assistant  in  High  School. 

EDITH  MILLER,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  Latin  in  High  School. 

EDGAR  NELSON,  A.  B., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  History  and  Athletics  in  High  School. 

OPHELIA  ROBINSON,  A.  B., 
Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 

LAURA  SEARCY,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Principal  of  University  High  School. 

MARGARET  SINCLAIR, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 

WINONA  WOODWARD,  B.  S.  in  H.  E.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

BLAINE  EDWARDS, 

Student  Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 

C.  B.  ELLIOTT, 

Student  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

DORA  ROSS, 

Student  Assistant  in  Educational   Psychology. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

AT  COLUMBIA. 

1913  Summer  Session 

June  12  Thursday,  Registration. 

June   13  Friday,  Organization  of  Classes. 

July  4  Friday,  Holiday. 

August  12  Tuesday,  Lectures   Close. 

August  13  Wednesday 

August  14  Thursday 


Examinations. 


September  15,  16,  17 

September   18 

September   18 
October  2 
November  27 
December  16 
December  19 

1914 
January     5 
January  24 
January  31 

January    29,    30,    31 

February  2,  3 

February  4 

February  5 
April     2 
April     9 
April  15 
May  31 
June  1,  2 
June     3 
June     4 
June     4 
June     5 
June  12 


} 


Mid- Year  Examinations. 


First  Semester 

Monday,    Tuesday    and    Wednesday,     Entrance 
Examinations    and    Registration. 

Thursday,  at  8  a.  m.,  Class  Work  in  All  Di- 
visions Begins. 

Thursday,  at  10  a.  m.,  Opening  Convocation. 

Thursday,   Quarterly  meeting  of   Curators. 

Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

Tuesday,  Annual  Meeting  of  Curators. 

Friday,  at  4  p.  m.  to        -> 

J-  Christmas  Holidays. 

Monday,  at  8  a.  m.  J 

Saturday,  to 

Saturday 

Second  Semester 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations. 

Monday  and    Tuesday,     Registration,     Second 
Semester. 

Wednesday,  at  8  a.  m.,  Class  Work  in  All  Di- 
visions Begins. 

Thursday,  at  10  a.  m.,  Opening  Convocation. 

Thursday,  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Curators. 

Thursday,  at  4  p.  m.  to         } 

Wednesday,  at  8  a.  m.  }Easter  Holidays. 

Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Address. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Senior  Class  Exercises. 

Wednesday,  Alumni  Day. 

Thursday,  Commencement  Day. 

Thursday,   Semi-Annual   Meeting  of   Curators. 
Friday  to 
Friday 


} 


Final   Examinations. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West 
and  ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher  education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only 
805  and  in  1912  it  was  more  than  3,000.  The  increased  enrollment  is 
but  indicative  of  the  development  of  the  school  in  educational  effi- 
ciency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
Schools  and  Colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

Graduate  School 

Extension  Division 

All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla.  In  addi- 
tion, emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment 
of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Military 
Department. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported 
by  the  State  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  State  practical  service. 
Of  later  years  the  University  has  endeavored  to  go  beyond  the 
campus  in  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 
Extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free  literature  on  practical 
subjects  are  some  of  the  methods  adopted.  The  various  extension 
courses  have  proven  highly  satisfactory  and  have  rendered  real  ser- 
vice to  people  of  the  State  who  previously  benefited  only  indirectly 
from  the  University. 

The  University  is  located  at  Columbia,  a  town  situated  half  way 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  near  the  center  of  the  state.  It 
is  reached  by  the  Wabash,  and  Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas  Railways. 
Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town  having  doubled  its 
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population  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  nearly  twenty  miles  of  paved 
streets. 

The  University  grounds  cover  over  seven  hundred  acres.  The 
main  divisions  are  in  the  Quadrangle,  the  Horticultural  Grounds,  the 
Physical  Education  Grounds,  and  the  Agricultural  College  Farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  Chemis- 
try; Zoology  and  Geology;  Engineering;  Physics;  Manual  Arts;  three 
power  houses;  Medical  Laboratory  Building;  Parker  Memorial  Hos- 
pital including  the  Busch  Clinic;  Agricultural  Building;  Agricultural 
Chemistry;  Horticultural  Building;  Green  Houses;  Live  Stock  Judg- 
ing, Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Farm  Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall,  for  the  School  of 
Journalism;  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls,  dormitories  for  men;  Read 
Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women;  Rothwell  Gymnasium;  the  houses 
for  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  the  High  School  and  the  Elementary  School  Buildings, 
used  for  practice  schools  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  cata- 
logue which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or 
special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School 
of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  Extension  Division,  and  the 
School  of  Journalism,  write  to 

DEAN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY, 
University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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This  bulletin  describes  curricula  for  teachers  of  six  special  subjects — 
agriculture,  art,  home  economics,  manual  arts,  music,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Teachers  of  these  subjects  are  trained  in  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  This  bulletin  tells  of  particular  lines  of 
work  for  specialists.  Students  who  do  not  wish  co  specialize  will  find 
the  work  they  desire  given  in  the  school. 

It  is  hoped  that  students  interested  in  the  teaching  of  any  of  these 
subjects  may  obtain  what  information  they  want  from  this  bulletin.  Addi- 
tional information  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  any  of  the  departments 
or  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

CHANCES  FOR  POSITIONS 

The  committee  on  recommendations  can  place  ten  times  as  many 
teachers  in  any  of  these  special  subjects  as  are  now  trained  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Nor  do  students  need  to  graduate  in  order  to  get  positions  in  these 
subjects.  Many  students  go  partly  through  the  University  and  then  teach 
for  a  year  or  so  to  earn  money  with  which  to  finish  work. 

Students  who  are  financially  able,  however,  are  strongly  advised  to 
finish  their  college  work  without  a  break. 

Salaries  for  women  with  any  experience  as  teachers  are  never  less 
than  $75  a  month  in  the  beginning,  and  frequently  are  more  than  that. 
The  salaries  for  inexperienced  men  range  from  $75  and  $80  to  $100  a 
month.  Experienced  men  are  paid  as  much  as  $2500  a  year,  while  the 
smallest  salary  is  from  $1000  to  $1200  a  year. 

FOUR  YEARS'  TRAINING 

It  is  not  widely  known  and  appreciated  that  whereas  teachers  of 
agriculture,  arts,  home  economics,  manual  arts,  music,  and  physical 
education  are  offered  only  two  years'  training  in  nearly  all  the  best  known 
schools  devoted  to  this  work,  the  University  of  Missouri  and  a  few  other 
institutions  give  a  four  years'  curriculum.  The  newer  institutions  taking 
up  the  work  are  setting  higher  standards  and  ought,  therefore,  to  train 
teachers  more  successfully. 

Four  years'  work  guarantees  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  subject  studied.  Not  only  is  a  broader  education  given  but  it  is  more 
thorough,  since  more  time  can  be  spent  upon  each  course. 

(3) 
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EXPENSES 

A  state  institution  has  low  fees,  because  it  is  endowed  by  the  state 
and  because  it  wishes  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity  to  get  an  education. 

The  hospital,  library,  and  incidental  fee  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  $10  a  semester.  Thi<=  provides  a  student  with  all  the  usual  facilities  of 
a  university  and  in  addition  includes  free  medical  consultation  and  free 
hospital  service  in  case  of  sickness  while  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University 
(A  full  statement  is  given  under  the  heading  Medical  Attention  for 
Students,  page  70,  in  the  1913-14  catalogue.) 

Laboratory  fees  have  to  be  paid  in  some  subjects. 

The  total  expense  for  unmarried  men  while  in  Columbia  has  been 
found  to  average  $312.50  for  nine  months.  For  women  the  average  is 
$350  a  year.  This  includes  fees,  board,  room,  laundry,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, clothes,  subscriptions  and  dues,  amusements,  and  miscellaneous 
items. 

Half  the  students  lived  on  less  than  the  average  and  half  spent  above 
the  average. 

Many  students  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  and  some  earn  all.  For 
information  on  this  point  prospective  students  may  write  J.  S.  Moore, 
secretary  of  the  Y    M.  C.  A.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION 

Correspondence  regarding  entrance  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  the  University  Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Regular  Students:  In  order  to  enter  the  School  of  Education  as  a 
regular  student,  a  person  must  have  (1)  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year 
high  school  course  and  (2)  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years'  work  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  It  then  takes  about  two  additional  years 
for  a  medium  student  to  finish  the  course  and  get  the  degree.  That  is, 
four  years  are  spent  in  the  University,  two  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  two  in  the  School  of  Education. 

During  the  two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  a  student  is 
required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

(a)  Six  hours  of  English. 

(b)  Five  hours  of  history,  unless  the  student  has  taken  four  units 
of  history  in  the  high  school. 

(c)  Five  hours  of  an  ancient  language  (Greek  or  Latin),  unless  four 
units  of  an  ancient  language  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

(d)  Five  hours  of  a  modern  language  (German,  French,  Spanish 
Italian),  unless  three  units  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

Note.  For  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education  ten  hours  of  a  modern 
language  or  ten  hours  of  an  ancient  language  will  be  accepted  instead  of 
five  hours  ol  an  ancient  and  five  hours  of  a  modern  language. 
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(e)  Three  hours  of  mathematics  or  of  logic,  unless  three  units  of 
mathematics  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

(f)  Five  hours  of  a  physical  science  (astronomy,  chemistry,  geology 
physics),  unless  two  units  of  these  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

(g)  Five  hours  of  a  biological  science  (anatomy,  botany,  physiology, 
zoology),  unless  two  units  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

(h)  Three  hours  of  Introduction  to  Psychology,  followed  by  three 
hours  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Special  Students:  Students  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  who 
for  good  and  sufficient  reason  are  not  able  to  enter  as  regular  students, 
are  permitted  to  enter  as  special  students  and  to  take  such  courses  as 
they  prefer,  provided  they  are  fitted  to  take  them.  Such  students,  how- 
e/er,  before  receiving  a  degree,  have  to  enter  as  regular  students  and  ful- 
fill all  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
(B.S.  in  Ed.)  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education  as 
described  in  the  last  section. 

(b)  He  must  complete  (1)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  education,  includ- 
ing 3  hours  in  educational  psychology  usually  taken  prior  to  entrance 
4  hours  in  history  of  education,  3  hours  in  theory  of  teaching,  2  hours  in 
school  economy,  and  1  hour  in  school  hygiene;  and  (2)  a  minor  of  12  hours 
chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  dean  in  subjects  related  to  education. 
(These  are  usually  selected  from  sociology,  experimental  psychology,  and 
philosophy.) 

(c)  He  must  complete  a  total  of  72  hours  in  the  School  of  Education 
in  addition  to  the  60  hours  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  prior 
to  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  LIFE  CERTIFICATE 

If  a  student  wishes  to  receive  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  Missouri  (and  this  certificate  from  the  University  of  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized as  a  life  certificate  in  almost  every  state  in  the  union),  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  some  requirements  in  addition  to  those  made  for  the  degree. 
These  are: 

(a)  The  student  must  have  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  some  one 
subject  he  wishes  to  teach.  These  are  found  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
University  under  the  title  Subjects  of  Specialization  for  Life  Certificates. 

(b)  The  student  must  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to  teach."  |  This 
may  be  done  in  the  University  schools  or  by  recommendations  of  com- 
petent observers  in*cases  in  which  the  student  has  taught  for  several 
years  before  entering  the  School  of  Education. 
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The  life  certificate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  recognized  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  except  those  in  which  the  law  requires 
that  every  candidate  must  take  state  examinations. 

THE  TWO  YEARS'  CERTIFICATE 

If  for  any  reason  a  student  is  unable  to  finish  the  courses  for  the  degree 
and  life  certificate  but  can  finish  36  hours  in  the  School  of  Education  in 
addition  to  the  60  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  taken  before 
entering  the  School  of  Education,  complete  12  hours  in  education,  includ- 
ing 3  hours  of  educational  psychology  and  3  hours  of  theory  of  teaching, 
and  complete  three-fourths  of  the  subject  of  specialization,  a  certificate  to 
teach  for  two  years  will  be  granted.     This  certificate  is  not  renewable. 

GRADING  AND  CREDITS 

A  student  is  allowed  to  carry  16  hours  for  credit  in  any  one  semester 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  in  preparation 
for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education  and  in  the  two  years  in  the  School 
of  Education. 

A  student  is  expected  to  carry  one  additional  hour  of  military  science 
or  physical  education  in  each  semester  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science,  but  credit  is  not  given  for  this  for  entrance  to  the 
School  of  Education. 

A  student  is  allowed  to  carry  an  additional  hour  for  credit  each 
semester  in  the  School  of  Education  provided  the  course  is  either  the 
practical  course  in  physical  education,  chorus,  or  orchestra. 

A  student  who  secures  16  hours'  credit  in  each  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  not  including 
physical  training,  and  17  hours  in  each  semester  of  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  School  of  Education,  will  be  able  to  complete  the  132  hours 
(60+72)  required  for  the  B.S.  in  Education  degree  in  four  years. 

The  system  of  grading  in  use  in  the  University  of  Missouri  makes 
it  possible  for  students  above  medium  to  finish  in  less  than  four  years 
and  requires  students  below  medium  to  take  longer  than  four  years  to 
finish.  This  system  of  grading  is  described  under  the  title  of  Grading  in 
the  catalogue. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  done  work  above  high  school  in  standard  institu- 
tions may  receive  credit  for  this  work  toward  the  degree.  It  is  possible 
for  a  student  to  have  done  enough  work  in  other  institutions  to  receive 
as  much  as  48  hours'  credit  in  the  School  of  Education  (in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  60  hours).  Not  more  than  48  hours'  credit  is  given,  because 
in  no  case  is  a  student  granted  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
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without  spending  a  year  in  residence  and  taking  at  least  24  hours  during 
that  year.     (Three  summer  sessions  count  as  one  year's  residence.) 


TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Hundreds  of  teachers  of  agriculture  can  be  placed  each  year  in  Mis- 
souri. The  law  requires  that  agriculture  be  taught  in  high  schools  before 
state  aid  is  given.  Since  every  school  wants  state  aid,  they  all  desire 
trained  teachers. 

Teachers  brought  up  on  the  farm  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  or  those  who  have  not  graduated  but  are  twenty-one  years  old 
and  are  now  teaching,  have  an  excellent  preparation  for  successful  agri- 
culture teaching  after  taking  courses  in  the  University.  The  practical 
experience  on  the  farm  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  schoolroom  on  the  other 
forms  a  fine  background  for  study  in  the  University  and  for  later  teaching. 

Below  is  given  a  four-year  course,  which  is  suggestive  rather  than 
iron-bound.  The  advisers  in  agriculture  should  be  consulted  before  the 
student  signs  up  for  the  courses. 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  GRAIN  JUDGING  LABORATORY 


If  further  information  about  any  of  these  points  is  desired,  write  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Note.  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  curricula  in  agri- 
culture, art,  etc.,  all  the  required  subjects  are  inserted  in  the  schedules; 
but  if  students  have  had  enough  work  in  each  in  the  high  school  as  defined 
on  page  4  of  this  bulletin,  they  will  be  excused  from  such  courses  and 
some  other  work  may  be  substituted. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    MISSOURI    BULLETIN 
FOUR- YEAR  AGRICULTURE  CURRICULUM 


For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,   which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Freshman  Year 


Department 


Course 
Number 


Course  Title 


Hours  Credit 
Semester 


English 

History 

Foreign  language 
Experimental    psychol- 
ogy 
Chemistry 
Philosophy 

Physical    education    or 
Military  science 


1 
la 


la 

4b  or  6b 
lb 


English  composition  and 
rhetoric 

European  history 

Elective 

Introduction  to  psychol- 
ogy 

Inorganic  chemistry 

Deductive  logic 

Physical  training 


I. 

II. 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

17 


16 


Sophomore  Year 


Botany 

la 

Botany 
Zoology 

• 

3a 
lb 

Chemistry 

5a 

Chemistry 

25b 

Education 

2a 

Sociology 

lb 

Physical    education 

or 

Military 

science 

1 

General  botany 
General  bacteriology 
General  zoology 
Organic  chemistry 
Analytical  chemistry 
Educational  psychology 
Elementary  sociology 

Physical  training 


5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

1 

1 

17 

16 
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Junior  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

la 

Plant  propagation 

I. 

II. 

Horticulture 

2 

Entomology 

2a 

Economic  entomology 

3 

Animal  husbandry 

la 

Stock  judging 

3 

Animal  husbandry 

2b 

Stock  judging 

2 

Agronomy 

la 

Grain  judging 

3 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Dairy  husbandry 

lb 

Elements  of  dairying 

3 

Electives  in  minor 

7 

Electives  at  large 

2 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 


Horticulture 

100 

Fruit  production 

2 

2 

Agronomy 

2a 

Crop  production 

5 

Agronomy 

5b 

Farm    Machinery   and 
farm  motors 

5 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

5 

5 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Preventive  medicine 

la 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Electives 

2 

2 

16 

16 

10 
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TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  ART 

A  four-year  curriculum  is  outlined  below.  A  two-year  curriculum  for 
teachers  of  experience  who  are  not  yet  able  to  finish  the  four-year  curricu- 
lum is  also  given.  This  will,  if  the  students  have  had  successful  teaching 
experience  and  have  the  poise  necessary  to  handle  teachers,  be  sufficient 
to  train  them  temporarily  for  a  supervisorship  of  drawing  in  the  grades. 
It  also  trains  them  for  art  teaching  in  combination  with  other  subjects 
in  small  high  schools. 

FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

OF  ART 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,  which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Freshman  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

Introduction  to  art 

I. 

II. 

Theory  and  practice  of 

5 

art 

2a 

Theory  and   practice  of 

Construction 

3 

art 

4b 

English 

1 

English  composition  and 

rhetoric 

3 

3 

History 

la 

European  history 

5 

Experimental    psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 

la 

ogy 

3 

Physical  Science 

Elective 

5 

Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

Physical    education    or 

Military  science 

Physical  training 

1 

1 

17 

17 
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Sophomore  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

Elective 

I. 

II. 

Foreign  language 

5 

Anatomy  and  histology 

la 

Elementary  anatomy 

5 

Theory  and  Practice  ol 

art 

4a 

Construction 

3 

Theory  and  practice  oi 

art 

103 

Theory  of  design 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

7b 

Mechanical  drawing 

3 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Philosophy 

lb 

Deductive  logic 

2 

Sociology 

lb 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Physical    education    or 

Military  science 

Physical  training 

1 

1 

17 

17 

J 

unior  Year 

Department           |   Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

j 

Semester 

Painting 

I. 

II. 

Theory  and  practice  of 

3 

3 

art 

106 

Theory  and  practice  of 

art 

108 

Life 

3 

3 

Mechanical  drawing 

4b 

Architectural  drawing 

3 

Education                          1 

20 

history  of  education 

2 

2 

Education                          130a 

rheory  of  teaching 

3 

Education                         \131b 

reaching  of  art 

2 

Electives  in  minor 

4 

3 

Electives  at  large 

\ 

1 

1 

J 

16 

16 
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Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

of 

Pictorial  composition 

I. 

II. 

Theory  and  practice 

2 

2 

art 

105 

Theory  and  practice 

of 

Tone 

3 

3 

art 

107 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

3 

3 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Preventive  medicine 

la 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Electives  in  education 

2 

Electives  at  large 

1 

To- 

3 
""lo- 

14 
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TWO-YEAR  SPECIAL  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SUPER- 
VISORS OF  ART 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,   which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

First  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Semester 

Introduction  to  art 

I. 

II. 

Theory  and  practice  of 

5 

art 

2a 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Theory  of  design 

3 

3 

art 

103 

Theory  and   practice  of 

Construction 

3 

art 

4b 

English 

1 

English  composition  and 

rhetoric 

3 

3 

History 

la 

European  history 

5 

Manual  arts 

7b 

Mechanical  drawing 

3 

Experimental    psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 

lb 

ogy 

3 

Elective 

1 

16 

16 

Second  Year 


Theory  and  practice  of 
art 


Theory  and 

art 
Theory  and 

art 
Manual  arts 
Education 
Education 
Education 
Education 
Elective 


practice  of 
practice  of 


Construction 


Painting 
Life 

Applied  design 
Theory  of  teaching 
History  of  education 
Educational  psychology 
Teaching  of  art 


16 


3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

16 
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TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  University  of  Missouri  gives  a  four-year  curriculum  in  home  ec- 
onomics. 

That  a  four-year  curriculum  gives  unusual  training  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  special  schools  for  the  training  of  home 
economics  teachers,  and  among  these  some  of  the  most  widely  known, 
provide  only  a  two-year  curriculum. 

The  University's  curriculum  provides  not  only  the  technique  of  cook- 
ing and  sewing,  but  the  principles  underlying  them  and  the  background 
of  culture  which  basic  subjects  afford. 

It  gives  a  teacher  a  college  education  at  the  same  time  that  it  pre- 
pares her  for  teaching.  A  good  student  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
position  to  teach  and  at  a  salary  rather  higher  than  that  of  teachers  of 
other  subjects. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  well-prepared  teachers  in  this 
field.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  school  curriculum,  both 
elementary  and  high,  will  include  courses  in  household  arts. 

Courses  in  home  economics  not  only  prepare  women  to  teach  the 
various  branches  of  this  subject,  but  this  work  also  equips  them  for  such 
positions  as  dietitians  in  hospitals,  directors  of  lunch  rooms  or  college 
dormitories. 


DOESN'T  IT  LOOK  GOOD?  IT'S  MERELY  A  PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION  OF  DIETETICS 


Efficient  homes  are  the  ideal  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
courses  in  home  economics  to  apply  the  principles  of  science — biology, 
chemistry,  physics — and  art  to  the  every-day  problems  of  the  home.  A 
knowledge  of  these  principles  will  make  housework  more  interesting  and 
less  burdensome;  the  application  of  these  principles  will  result  in  the 
betterment  of  the  family  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Such 
courses  should  form  a  part  of  every  woman's  education,  whether  she  is 
to  become  a  home-maker  or  a  professional  woman  in  any  field. 
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Note.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  technical  ability  of  students 
who  are  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Education  with  home  economics 
as  a  special  subject,  a  series  of  examinations  in  cookery  will  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
these  examinations,  it  is  suggested  that  skill  in  the  technique  of  cookery 
be  acquired  during  the  summer  months.  Students  failing  to  pass  these 
examinations  will  not  be  recommended  for  the  degree. 


CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,  which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Freshman  Year 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

1 

4a 

la 

lb 
51 
lb 

1 

Composition  and  rhetoric 
Elementary  inorganic 
Introduction  to  home  ec- 
onomics 
General  course 
Sewing 
European 

Physical  training 

I. 

II. 

English 
Chemistry 
Home  economics 

Botany 

Home  economics 
History 

Physical    education    or 
Military  science 

3 
5 

[5 
2 

1 

3 

5 
2 

5 

1 

16 

16 

i8 
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Sophomore  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

la 

Introduction  to  psychol- 

I. 

II. 

Psychology 

ogy 

3 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Chemistry 

5a 

Organic  chemistry 

3 

Home  economics 

50 

Textiles 

2 

2 

Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

5 

Botany 

3b 

Bacteriology 

3 

Logic 

la 

Deductive  logic 

2 

Preventive  medicine 

lb 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Physical    education    or 

Military  Science 

1 

Physical  training 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Junior  Year 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

101a 

110b 

120 

120 

130a 

138b 

lb 

House  sanitation 
House  decoration 
General  foods 
History  of  education 
Theory  of  teaching 
Teaching    of     home    ec- 
onomics 
Elementary  sociology 

I. 

II. 

Home  economics 
Home  economics 
Home  economics 
Education 
Education 
Education 

Sociology 
Elective 

3 

5 
2 
3 

3 

2 
5 

2 

2 
5 

16 

16 
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Depanment 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

• 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

103a 
160b 
180b 
161b 

Theory  of  design 

Applied  design 
Practice  teaching 
School  economy 

I.       j      II. 

Theory  and  practice  of 

art 
Manual  arts 
Education 
Education 

Electives  in  education 
Electives  in  minor 
Electives  at  large 

3 

3 
6 
4 

3 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 

16 

16 

Recommended  Electives: 

Chemistry,  course  25a  or  b,  Analytical  Chemistry,  5  hours. 

Home  economics,  course  151,  Dressmaking,  3  hours. 

Home  economics,  course  55a  or  b,  Millinery,  2  hours. 

Home  economics,  course  160a  or  b,  Principles  of  Nursing  in  the   Home, 

1  hour. 

Home  economics,  course  121  Metabolism  and  Dietetics,  3  hours. 

Economics,  course  la  or  b,  General  Economics,  5  hours. 

Physiology,  course  la  or  b,  Elementary  Physiology,  5  hours. 

This  course  should  be  taken  sometime  during  the  four  years,  prefer- 
ably during  the  sophomore  or  juni*or  year. 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS 

Young  men  with  practical  experience  in  the  trades  are  particularly 
well  prepared  to  become  teachers  of  woodwork,  metalwork,  or  mechanical 
drafting.  The  life  of  a  teacher  is  a  secure  one.  There  are  always  good 
positions  open  for  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

What  must  be  added  to  trade-skill  and  experience  is  school  training. 

Any  young  man  in  the  trades,  a  graduate  of  a  high  school,  of  good 
presence  and  possessed  of  ambition,  can  in  two  years  secure  enough  school 
training  in  the  manual  arts  to  enable  him  to  hold  a  good  position  and 
save  enough  money  to  finish  the  four-year  curriculum. 

But  men  without  experience  in  the  trades  can,  by  taking  the  courses 
outlined,  secure  training  and  become  teachers  of  the  subject. 

The  demand  for  manual  arts  teachers  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  supply. 

A  four-year  curriculum  for  men  is  offered  in  the  manual  arts  with  op- 
portunity, by  the  selection  of  electives,  for  specializing  in  woodwork, 
metalwork,  or  mechanical  drafting.  A  more  general  curriculum  is  also  made 
possible  through  electives.  These  prepare  for  high  school  positions  and  for 
supervisory  positions  in  the  grades. 

A  four-year  curriculum  for  women  is  offered  in  elementary  handwork 
with  related  drawing  and  design.  This  prepares  for  supervisory  positions 
in  the  grades  in  handwork,  sewing,  drawing,  and  design. 

Students  from  accredited  schools  having  credits  in  manual  arts  which 
they  have  not  used  as  entrance  credits  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
or  as  part  of  the  elective  work  prescribed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
may  secure  advanced  credit  thereon  in  the  School  of  Education. 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  MEN 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,  which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Freshman  Year 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

la  or  7a 

lb  or  7b 

1 

la 

1 

Woodworking  and  forg- 
ing 

Mechanical  drawing 

English  composition  and 
rhetoric 

European  history 

Elective 

Elective 

Physical  training 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

Manual  arts 
English 

History 

Foreign  language 
Physical  science 
Physical    education    or 
Military  science 

3  or  2 

3 
5 

5 

1 

2  or  3 

3 

5 
5 

1 

17orl6 

16orl7 

Sophomore  Year 


Manual  arts 

2a 

Turning   and    pattern 
making 

2 

Experimental    psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 

la 

ogy 

3 

Mathematics 

3a 

Trigonometry    and    alge- 
bra 

5 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Physical    education    or 

Military  science 

1 

Physical  training 

1 

1 

Theory  and   practice  of 

art 

2b 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

Biological  science 

Elective 

5 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Preventive  medicine 

lb 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

16 

16 
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Course 

Semester 

Department 

Number 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

3 

Machine  work 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

5a 

Tools,  materials  and  shop 
practice 

1 

Manual  arts 

lib 

Foundry 

1 

Manual  arts 

8a 

Machine  drawing 

2 

Manual  arts 

4b 

Architectural  drawing 

3 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Theory  of  design 

3 

3 

art 

103 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Electivcs 

3 

3 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 


Manual  arts 
Education 

Education 
Education 

Elective  in  Education 
Elective  in  minor 
Elective  at  large 


History  of  manual  arts 
Administration  of  manual 

arts 
Practice  teaching 
School  economy 


1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

8 

16 

16 
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FOUR-YEAR    CURRICULUM    IN    MANUAL    ARTS    (ELEMENTARY 
HANDWORK)  FOR  WOMEN 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,  which  also  see   for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Freshman  Year 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

1 
la 

2b 
1 

I.            II. 

English 

History 

Foreign  language 

Theory  and  practice  of 

art 
Physical  education 
Electives 

English  composition  and 

rhetoric 
European  history 
Elective 
Introduction  to  art 

Physical  training 

3 

5 
5 

1 
3 

3 

5 
5 

1 
3 

17 

17 

Sophomore  Year 


Experimental  psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 
Education 
Philosophy 
Theory  and  practice  of 

art 

la 

2b 
la 

103 

ogy 
Educational  psychology 
Deductive  logic 
Theory  of  design 

3 

2 
3 

3 
3 

Sociology 
Biological  science 
Physical  science 
Physical  education 
Electives  in  minor 

lb 
1 

Elementary  sociology 

Elective 

Elective 

Physical  training 

5 

1 
3 

5 

5 
1 

17 

17 
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WORK  OF  STUDENTS  IN  APPLIED  DESIGN 
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Junior  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

100a 

Handwork     for     primary 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

grades 

3 

Manual  arts 

101b 

Handwork  for  intermedi- 
ate grades 

3 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

150b 

Art  metal  work 

3 

Home  economics 

la 

Introduction  to  home  ec- 
onomics 

5 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

2 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Elective 

1 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 


Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Home  economics 
Home  economics 
Education 
Education 

Education 

Preventive  medicine 
Electives  in  minor 


Elementary  pottery 

History  of  manual  arts 

Textiles  and  clothing 

Sewing 

Practice  teaching 

Administration  of  manual 

arts 
School  economy 
Preventive  medicine 


3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

16 

16 
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TWO-YEAR  CURRICULA  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 

Two-year  curricula  for  men  and  for  women  are  outlined  for  those 
who  for  any  reason  have  to  teach  before  finishing  the  four-year  curriculum. 

In  the  two-year  curriculum  for  men,  experience  in  the  trades  is  neces- 
sary as  a  prerequisit  to  taking  the  curriculum. 

In  the  two-year  curriculum  for  women,  experience  in  teaching  and 
sufficient  poise  to  handle  teachers  is  necessary  as  a  prerequisit  for  pursuing 
the  curriculum.  It  prepares  for  supervision  of  elementary  handwork 
sewing,  drawing,  and  design. 


TWO-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  MEN 


For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  annual  catalogue,  which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

First  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Semester 

la 

Woodworking    and    forg- 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

ing 

2 

Manual  arts 

7a 

Mechanical  drawing 

3 

Manual  arts 

3 

Machine  shop 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

2b 

Turning    and    pattern 
making 

2 

English 

la 

English  composition  and 
rhetoric 

3 

Experimental    psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 

la 

ogy 

3 

Education 

2b       ° 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

art 

2b 

Electives 

3 

2 

16 

16 
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Second  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

130 

Furniture  construction 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

5a 

Tools  and  materials 

1 

Manual  arts 

lib 

Foundry 

1 

Manual  arts 

180b 

History  of  manual  arts 

1 

Manual  arts 

150b 

Art  metal  work 

3 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Education 

165a 

Administration  of  manual 
arts 

2 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

3 

3 

Electives 

3 

2 

16 

16 

For  choice  of  electives  consult  lists  of  electives  in  the  Four-year 
Curriculum  for  Men. 
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TWO-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  WOMEN 

For  complete  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  annual  catalogue,  which  also 
see  for  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

First  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Semester 

100a 

Handwork    for     primary 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

grades 

3 

Manual  arts 

101b 

Handwork  for  intermedi- 
ate grades 

3 

Home  economics 

50 

Textiles  and  clothing 

3    ' 

2 

Home  economics 

51 

Sewing 

2 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

art 

2a 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Experimental  psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 

la 

ogy 

3 

Electives 

4 

16 

16 

Second  Year 


Manual  arts 

150a 

Art  metal  work 

3 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

174 

Elementary  pottery 

3 

3 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Theory  of  design 

3 

3 

art 

103 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

3 

Education 

131b 

Teaching  of  Art 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Electives 

1 

2 

16 

16 

For  electives  see  list  under  the  Four- Year  Curriculum  for  Women. 
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HAND  WORK  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 
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RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  annual  catalogue,  which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Group  1.     Electives  for  Woodworkers 


Department 

1 
Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Semester 

9a  or  9b 

Descriptive  geometry 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

2  or 

2 

Manual  arts 

6b 

Advanced  lettering 

1 

Manual  arts 

140 

Advanced    architectural 

drafting 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

141 

Advanced  machine  draft- 

ing 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

130 

Furniture  construction 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

133a 

Advanced  foundry 

2 

Manual  arts 

134b 

Advanced    pattern    mak- 
ing 

2 

Manual  arts 

131a 

House  framing 

2 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

132b 

Mill  work,  interior  finish 

2 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

2 

Home  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

Forestry 

10a 

Field  dendrology 

3 

Forestry 

2b 

General  forestry 

3 

Agronomy 

4a 

Farm  buildings 

4 

Agronomy 

6a 

Constructive  methods 

3 

Note.     All  courses  offered  in  forestry  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the 
worker  in  wood  from  the  information  viewpoint. 
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Group  II.     Electives  for  Metalworkers 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

9a  or  9b 

Descriptive  geometry 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

2  or 

2 

Manual  arts 

6b 

Advanced  lettering 

1 

Manual  arts 

141 

Advanced  machine  draft- 

ing 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

136 

Advanced  machine  shop 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

135b 

Advanced  forging 

2 

Manual  arts 

133a 

Advanced  foundry 

(Not  given  in  1914-15) 

2 

Manual  arts 

150a  or 

150b 

Art  metal 

3  or 

3 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Mechanical  engineering 

102a 

Engineering  materials 

1 

Mechanical  engineering 

101b 

Elementary  mechanisms 

2 

Agronomy 

5b 

Farm    machinery    and 
farm  motors 

5 
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Group  III.     Electives  for  Mechanical  Draftsmen 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Course  Title 

Semester 

9a  or  9b 

Descriptive  geometry 

I. 

II. 

Manual  arts 

2  or 

2 

Manual  arts 

140 

Advanced   architectural 

drafting 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

141 

Advanced  machine  draft- 

ing 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

101a 

Topographical  drawing 

1 

Manual  arts 

6b 

Advanced  lettering 

1 

Mechanical  engineering 

102a 

Engineering  materials 

1 

Mechanical  engineering 

101b 

Elementary  mechanisms 

2 

Manual  arts 

136 

Advanced  machine  shop 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

131a 

Framing 

2 

Manual  arts 

132b 

Mill  work,  interior  finish 

2 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Home  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

2 

Agronomy 

4a 

Farm  buildings 

4 

Agronomy 

6a 

Constructive  methods 

3 
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Group  IV.     Electives  for  General  Course  in  Manual  Arts 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

100a 

Handwork  for  primary 

I. 

II. 

*Manual  arts 

grades 

3 

*Manual  arts 

101b 

Handwork  for  intermedi- 
ate grades 

3 

*  Manual  arts 

150a  or 

150b 

Art  metal 

3  or 

3 

Manual  arts 

130 

Furniture  construction 

2 

2 

*Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

170a 

Development  of  pottery 

2 

Manual  arts 

172b 

Industrial  pottery 

2 

*Manual  arts 

174 

Elementary  pottery 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

175 

Advanced  pottery 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

131a 

House  framing 

2 

Manual  arts 

132b 

Mill  work,  interior  finish 

2 

*Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

2 

Home  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

*Education 

150a 

School  supervision 

2 

*Education 

150b 

Supervision  of  instruction 

3 

^Recommended  for  supervision. 
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RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES  FOR  WOMEN 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  annual  catalogue,  which  also  see  for 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Semester 

52a  or  b 

Advanced  sewing 

I. 

II. 

Home  economics 

2  or 

"2 

Home  economics 

55a  or  b 

Millinery 

2  or 

2 

Home  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

Home  economics 

120 

Foods:  general  course 

4 

4 

Home  economics 

151 

Dressmaking 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

170a 

Development  of  pottery 

2 

Manual  arts 

172b 

Industrial  pottery 

2 

Manual  arts 

175 

Advanced  pottery 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

la  or  lb 

Woodwork  only 

1  or 

1 

Manual  arts 

130 

Furniture  construction 

2 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Construction 

3 

3 

art 

4 

Theory  and   practice  of 

Pictorial  composition 

2 

2 

art 

105 

Education 

151 

Elementary  education 

3 

3 

Education 

131b 

Teaching  of  art 

2 
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STUDENTS  IN  MILLINERY  MAKE  THEIR  OWN  HATS 
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TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

Positions  as  a  supervisor  of  music  are  plentiful.  Those  students  of 
music  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  (though  not  necessarily  as 
supervisors),  and  who  have  enough  poise  to  handle  other  teachers,  may 
expect  to  secure  positions  as  supervisors  upon  graduation. 

There  are  many  good  teachers  with  ability  in  music,  now  teaching 
for  small  salaries  in  the  grades,  who  could  fill  attractive  positions  as  super- 
visors if  they  would  take  the  college  training. 

Sometimes  such  a  teacher  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  full  college 
curriculum.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  take  the  two-year  work  outlined 
below.  This  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  teach  for  a  few  years  and 
then  finish  the  curriculum  for  the  degree. 

Students  without  experience  in  teaching,  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
supervisory  work,  should  take  some  other  subjects  in  college  in  addition 
to  music.  They  can  then  teach  these  subjects  and  assist  in  music  while 
they  are  getting  the  necessary  experience  and  poise  to  handle  teachers  as 
a  supervisor. 

Students  who  have  some  musical  ability,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
supervisors,  should  take  enough  music  in  college  to  enable  them  to  assist 
in  chorus  work  and  other  musical  activities.  As  in  physical  education,  so 
in  music,  ability  to  assist  is  often  the  deciding  factor  in  securing  a  position. 

It  is  being  generally  recognized  that  the  teacher  with  wide  sympathies 
and  abilities  outside  his  own  subject  is  more  valuable  in  the  high  school 
than  a  teacher  without  these. 
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FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

OF  MUSIC 


For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  annual  catalogue,   which  also 
complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Freshman  Year 


for 


Department 


Course 
Number 


Course  Title 


Hours  Credit 
Semester 


English 

History 

Biological  science 
Music 
Electives 

Military  science  or  phy- 
sical education 


1 
la 

7 


English  composition  and 

rhetoric 
European  history 
Elective 
Appreciation 


Physical  training 


I. 

II. 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Sophomore  Year 


Experimental    psychol- 

Introduction   to    experi- 

ogy 

la 

mental  psychology 

3 

Philosophy 

la 

Deductive  logic 

2 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Ancient  language 

Elective 

5 

Music 

3 

Harmony 

3 

3 

Romance  languages 

20 

Elementary  Italian 

3 

3 

Physical  science 

Elective 

5 

Military  science  or 

physical  education 

1 

Physical  training 

1 

1 

Elective 

2 

17 

17 
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Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

8 

Chorus 

I. 

II. 

Music 

1 

1 

Music 

130 

Elementary  public  school 

music 

2 

2 

Music 

4a 

Applied  harmony 

3 

Music 

4b 

Counterpoint 

3 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Preventive  medicine 

la 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Electives 

1 

7 

17 

17 

Senior  Year 


Music 

8 

Chorus 

1 

1 

Music 

131a 

Advanced    public    school 
music 

3 

Music 

132b 

Practical  chorus  conduct- 
ing 

3 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

3 

3 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of 

Appreciation 

1 

1 

art 

1 

Philosophy 

103a 

Ethical  theory 

3 

Electives  in  education 

2 

2 

Electives  in  minor 

2 

2 

Electives  at  large 

• 

2 

3 

17 

17 
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TWO-YEAR   CURRICULUM   FOR  TEACHERS  AND   SUPERVISORS 

OF  MUSIC 

For  complete  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  annual  catalogue,   which   also 
see  for  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  tin;  School  of  Education. 

First  Year 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

7 
8 

Appreciation 
Chorus 

I.           II. 

Music 
Music 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Music 
Music 

3 
130 

Harmony 

Elementary  public  school 

3 

3 

music 

2 

2 

Romance  languages 
Experimental    psychol- 

20 

Italian 

Introduction  to   psychol- 

3 

3 

ogy 
Education 
Electives 

la 
2b 

ogy 
Educational   psychology 

3 
3 

3 
3 

17 

17 

Second  Year 


Music 
Music 

Music 

Education  130a 

Education  180b 

Theory  and  practice  of 

art 
Electives 


Chorus 

Advanced    public    school 

music 
Practical  conducting 
Theory  of  teaching 
Practice  teaching 
Appreciation 


1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

10 

17 

17 
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A  LABORATORY  FOR  INVESTIGATING  FOODS 
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TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  four-year  curriculum  is  outlined  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  this  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  about  the  only  positions  offered  in  physical  education 
for  graduates  of  universities  were  positions  as  coaches  in  colleges  or  as 
directors  of  athletics  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  Instructors 
in  girls'  athletics  are  being  engaged  for  full  time  in  many  high  schools. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  increasing  rapidly. 

This  wide  variety  of  work  makes  it  safe  for  those  interested  in  phy- 
sical education  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Wise  students  who  expect  to  teach  subjects  other  than  physical  edu- 
cation are  taking  enough  courses  and  securing  enough  training  to  help 
with  athletics  in  the  schools  in  which  they  happen  to  teach.  Every  school 
has  boys  and  girls,  but  many  cannot  afford  to  employ  an  athletic  instructor 
for  full  time.  For  this  reason  any  teacher  of  other  subjects  who  can  assist 
in  athletics  is  highly  appreciated,  and  frequently  this  ability  is  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  a  selection  from  candidates  who  are  in  other  respects  of 
equal  excellence. 

The  closeness  of  contact  which  sympathy  with,  and  assistance  in, 
boys'  and  girls'  athletics  gives  teacher  and  pupils  is  important.  A  good 
teacher's  moral  and  social  influence  among  students  in  increased  by  par- 
ticipation in  their  play. 
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FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

For  complete  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  general  catalogue,  which  also 
see  for  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Freshman  Year 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 
Semester 

la  and  lb 

3a 
laand2b 

lb 
la  and  lb 
2a  and  2b 

English  composition    and 

rhetoric 
American  history 
Beginning  German 
Elementary  physiology 
Practical  course 
Advanced  practical 
course 

I. 

II. 

English 

History 

Germanic  languages 
Physiology 
Physical  education 
Physical  education 

3 

5 
5 

1 

2 

3 

5 
5 
1 

2 

16 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

Anatomy  and  histology 

la 

Elementary  anatomy 

5 

Experimental    psychol- 

Introduction to  psychol- 

ogy 

la 

ogy 

3 

Philosophy 

la 

Deductive  logic 

2 

Physical  education 

2a  and  2b 

Advanced  practical  course 

1 

1 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Zoology 

lb 

General  zoology 

5 

Chemistry 

4b 

Elementary  inorganic 
chemistry 

5 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

3 

Electives 

2 

16 

16 
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Junior  Year 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Credit  Hours 

Number 

Semester 

1201) 

Playground  course 

I. 

II. 

Physical  education 

3 

Physical  education 

10a 

General  course 

3 

Physical  education 

2a 

Advanced  practical 
course 

1 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

143b 

Teaching  of  physical  edu- 
cation 

2 

Preventive  medicine 

la 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Anatomy  and  histology 

102 

Dissection 

6 

6 

Electives  in  minor 

3 

17 

16 

Senior  Year 


Physical  education 

Physical  education 
Physical  education 

Education 

Education 
English 

Sociology 
Elective  in  minor 
Elective  in  education 
Elective  at  large 


130a 

101b 
110b 

180a  and 
180b 
160b 
127a 

la 


Physical  examination  and 

corrective  gymnastics 
Theory  of  coaching 
Theory  and  practice  of 
gymnastic  teaching 

Practice  teaching 
School  economy 
The  argumentative 

address 
Elementary  sociology 


16 
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The  following  courses  in  physical  education  are  recommended  to 
those  unable  to  complete  a  four-year  curriculum,  or  those  who  will  teach  the 
subject  along  with  other  subjects.  They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
taken  in  the  order  named. 


Course 
Number 


Title  of  Course 


Credit 
Hours 


la  or  lb        Practical  course 
2a  or  2b       Advanced  practical  course 
10a  General  course 

110a  or  110b  Theory  and  practice  of  gymnastics  teaching 
130a  or  130b  Physical  examinations  and  corrective  gymnas- 
tics 
101b  Theory  of  coaching 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
Hermann  Benjamin  Almstedt,  Pe.  B.,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 
John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Henry  Marvin  Belden,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 
Chester  Leland  Brewer, 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Jesse  Harliaman  Coursault,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Winterton  Conway  Curtis,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Zoology. 
Joseph  Doliver  Elliff,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  High  School  Administration,  and  High  School  Visitor. 
Arthur  Henry  Rolph  Fairchild,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Charles  Wilson  Greene,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology. 
Junius  Lathrop  Meriam,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  School  Supervision. 
Walter  Miller,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 
Frederick  Blackmar  Mumford,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  A  nimal  Husbandry. 
William  Henry  Pommer, 

Professor  of  Music. 
Herman  Schlundt,  B.  S.,  M.  S.f  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 
Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 
Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Edwin  A.  Trowbridge,  B.  S.  in  Agr., 

Professor  of  A  nimal  Husbandry. 
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John  Charles  Whitten,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Horticulture. 
Lewis  Darwin  Ames,  A.  B.f  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
Elias  Judah  Durand,  A.  B.,  D.  Sc, 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany. 
Ira  Samuel  Griffith,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 
Amy  Louise  Daniels,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Richard  Huff  Emberson,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rural  Education. 
William  Henry  Pyle,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Louise  Stanley,  B.  S.,  B.  Ed.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

A  ssistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Secretary  of  University  Extension. 
Michael  C.  Carr, 

Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Rebecca  Conway, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 
Osmond  Francis  Field, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
May  C.  McDonald,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Paul  Powless  Phillips, 

Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 
HenRy  F.  Schulte,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
George  Venable, 

Instructor  in  Orchestra  and  Director  of  University  Band. 
Florence  Whittier,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Librarian. 
George  Everette  Breece,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Marshall  Henry  Brigham, 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 
Nelle  Carter,  B.  S.  in  H.  E.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
Edith  May  Caverly, 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
Charles  Franklin  Dienst, 

Teaching  Supervisor  and  Principal  of  University  High  School. 
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David  Lawrence  Edson, 

Teacher  of  Bookkeeping  in  the  University  High  School. 
Ruth  Fitzgerald,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
Katherine  M.  Helm,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  in  Ed.,  A.  M., 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
Virginia  Hudson,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  University  High  School. 
Ida  Lilly, 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  University  High  School. 
Herman  Heinrich  Mecker,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  University  High  School  and  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School. 
Charles  Hughes  Philpott,  A.  B., 

Teaching  Supervisor  University  Schools. 
Victor  Randel, 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training  in  University  High  School. 
Nell  Roberts, 

Teacher  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  University  High  School. 
Nell  Schultze,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  University  High  School. 
Margaret  Sinclair, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  School. 
Emmit  Madison  Sipple,  B.  Pe., 

Research  Assistant  in  School  Administration. 
Marion  Elizabeth  Spaulding,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
Martha  Troxell,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1914 
June  11 
June  12 
July  4 
August  6 
August  7 
August  8 

September  14,  15,  16 

September  17 

September  17 
October  1 
November  3 
November  26 
December  15 
December  18 

1915 
January  4 
January  23 
January  30 
January  28,  29,  30 


February  1,  2 

February  3 

February  4 

February  22 

April  1 

April  1 

April  7 

May  30 

May  31,  June  1 

June  2 

June  3 

June  3 

June  4 

June  11 


AT  COLUMBIA 
Summer  Session 
Thursday,  registration. 
Friday,  organization  of  classes. 
Saturday,  holiday. 
Thursday,  lectures  close. 
Friday,  examinations. 
Saturday,  entrance  examinations. 

First  Semester 

Monday,   Tuesday  and   Wednesday,  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  registrationv 

Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divisions  be- 
gins. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation. 

Thursday,  quarterly  meeting  of  curators. 

Tuesday,  election  day,  holiday. 

Thursday,  Thanksgiving,  holiday. 

Tuesday,  annual  meeting  of  curators. 

Friday,  4  p.  m.  to ) 

>  Christmas  holidays. 

Monday,  8  a.  m.    J 

Saturday  to 

Saturday 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  entrance  exami- 
nations. 


Mid-year  examinations. 


Second  Semester 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  registration,  second  semes- 
ter. 

Wednesday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divisions 
begins. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation. 

Monday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Thursday,  quarterly  meeting  of  curators. 

Thursday,  4  p.  m.  to  1   Eagter  holid 


Wednesday,  8  a.  m. 

Sunday,  baccalaureate  address. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  senior  class  exercises. 

Wednesday,  alumni  day. 

Thursday,  commencement  day. 

Thursday,  semi-annual  meeting  of  curators. 

Friday  to  1  Final  examinations. 
Friday       J 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West  and 
ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher  education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only 
805  and  in  1913  it  was  more  than  3,500.  The  increased  enrollment  is 
but  indicative  of  the  development  of  the  school  in  educational  efficiency. 
The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following  schools 
and  colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Commerce 

Graduate  School 

Extension  Division 

All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla.  In  addition,  empha- 
sis is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment  of  minor  divisions, 
chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  the  Missouri  State  Military  School  and  the  Mining 
Experiment  Station  at  Rolla. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported  by 
the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical  service.  Of  later 
years  the  University  has  endeavord  to  go  beyond  the  campus  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Missouri.  Extension  courses,  ex- 
periment farms,  and  free  literature  on  practical  subjects  are  some  of  the 
methods  adopted.  The  various  extension  courses  have  proved  highly 
satisfactory  and  have  rendered  real  services  to  people  of  the  state  who 
previously  benefitted  only  indirectly  from  the  University. 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  located  at  Columbia,  a  town  situated 
half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  near  the  center  of  the  state 
It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railways- 
Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town  having  doubled  its  popula- 
tion in  the  last  few  years.     It  has  nearly  twenty  miles  of  paved  streets" 
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The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  800  acres.  The  main 
divisions  are  the  west  campus,  the  east  campus,  the  athletic  fields,  and 
the  agricultural  college  farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia:  Academic 
Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  chemistry,  zoology  and 
geology,  engineering,  physics,  manual  arts,  law;  two  power  houses; 
Medical  Laboratory  Building;  Parker  Memorial  Hospital;  Agricultural 
Building;  Schweitzer  Hall  for  agricultural  chemistry;  Horticultural  Build- 
ing; greenhouses;  Live  Stock  Judging,  Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  Veterinary, 
and  Poultry  Buildings,  and  the  agricultural  college  farm  barns  and  build- 
ings; Switzler  Hall  for  the  School  of  Journalism;  Gordon  Hotel  Building  for 
home  economics;  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls,  dormitories  for  men;  Read 
Hall  and  Sampson  Hall,  dormitories  for  women;  Roth  well  Gymnasium; 
the  houses  for  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture;  the  High  School  and  the  Elementary  School  buildings, 
used  for  practice  schools  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalogue 
which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or  special  bulletins 
of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of 
Engineering,  Extension  Division,  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  School  of 
Journalism,  write  to 

Dean  of  the  University  Faculty, 

University  of   Missouri, 

Columbia,   Missouri. 
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A    Bulletin  Presenting  Curricula  in  Agricul- 
ture, Art,  Home  Economics,  Manual 
Arts,  Music,  and  Physical 
Education 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Missouri  trains 
students  for  all  types  of  school  work. 

In  this  bulletin  is  given  a  description  of  curricula  for  six  special 
subjects.  For  further  information  about  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Education  in  all  subjects  the  reader  should  consult  the  annual  catalog 
of  the  University.  This  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

For  specific  information  about  details  of  courses  the  reader  may 
write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

CHANCES   FOR    POSITIONS 

The  committee  on  recommendations  can  place  ten  times  as  many 
teachers  in  any  of  these  special  subjects  as  are  now  trained  in  the 
University. 

Nor  do  students  need  to  graduate  in  order  to  get  positions  in  these 
subjects.  Many  students  go  partly  thru  the  University  and  then  teach 
for  a  year  or  so  to  earn  money  with  which  to  finish  work. 

Students  who  are  financially  able,  however,  are  strongly  advised  to 
finish  their  college  work  without  a  break. 

Salaries  for  women  with  any  experience  as  teachers  are  never  less 
than  $75  a  month  in  the  beginning,  and  frequently  are  more  than  that. 
The  salaries  for  inexperienced  men  range  from  $75  and  $80  to  $100  a 
month.  Experienced  men  are  paid  as  much  as  $2500  a  year,  while  the 
smallest  salary  is  from  $1000  to  $1200  a  year. 

FOUR    YEARS'   TRAINING 

It  is  not  widely  known  and  appreciated  that  whereas  teachers  of 
agriculture,  art,  home  economics,  manual  arts,  music,  and  physical 
education  are  offered  only  two  years'  training  in  nearly  all  the  best 
known  schools  devoted  to  this  work,  the  University  of  Missouri  and  a 
few    other    institutions    offer    four-year    curricula.      The    newer    insti- 
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tutions  taking  up  the  work  are  setting  higher  standards  and   ought, 
therefore,  to  train  teachers  more  successfully. 

Four  years'  work  guarantees  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  subject  studied.  Not  only  is  a  broader  education  given  but  it  is 
more  thoro,  since  more  time  can  be  spent  upon  each  course. 

The  four-year  curricula  consist  of  required  courses,  certain  recom- 
mended courses,  and  some  elective  courses.  The  first  group  cannot  be 
changed;  the  second  may  be  changed  upon  the  advice  of  the  advisers; 
the  third  should  also  be  elected  after  consultation  with  the  advisor. 

In  both  the  four-year  curricula  and  the  special  two-year  courses 
outlined  in  this  bulletin,  the  following  are  the  advisers: 

Agriculture Mr.  Mumford 

Art Mr.  Ankeney 

Home  Economics  -  -  -  -  Miss  Stanley 
Manual  Arts  for  Men  -  -  -  Mr.  Griffith 
Manual  Arts  for  Women     -     -     Miss  Dobbs 

Music Mr.    Pommer 

Physical  Education    -         -     -     Mr.  Brewer 


TWO    YEARS'    TRAINING 

Because  of  the  great  unfilled  demand  for  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects, the  faculty  has  provided  a  two-year  course  in  each  of  these  sub- 
jects for  students  having  certain  qualifications. 

1.  The  student  must  be  more  than  21  years  old. 

2.  He  must  have  had  either  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  or 
practical  training  in  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught. 

This  means,  in  manual  arts  for  instance,  that  two  types  of  mature 
students  may  take  the  two-year  course.  One  type  is  the  successful 
teacher  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  manual  arts  for  men  or  for  women 
as  a  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  high  school  or  supervising  in  the 
grades.  The  other  type  is  the  man  trained  in  the  shops,  who,  having 
the  desire  to  teach,  may  wish  to  obtain  knowledge  of  and  practice  in 
school  procedure. 

Because  it  frequently  happens  that  a  student  is  unable  to  attend 
school  for  four  consecutive  years,  the  University  will  grant  a  certificate 
to  teach,  valid  for  two  years,  to  students  who  finish  the  two-year  course. 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  take  a  special  course  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  adviser  of  the  subject. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  the  four-year  curriculum 
rather  than  the  two-year  course.  If  this  cannot  be  done  at  first,  the  stu- 
dent who  takes  the  two-year  course  will  find  it  to  his  professional  and 
financial  advantage  to  complete  the  four-year  curriculum  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 
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EXPENSES 


A  state  institution  has  low  fees,  because  it  is  endowed  by  the  state 
and  because  it  wishes  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  hospital,  library,  and  incidental  fee  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri is  $12  a  semester.  This  provides  a  student  with  all  the  usual 
facilities  of  a  university  and  in  addition  includes  free  medical  con- 
sultation and  free  hospital  service  in  case  of  sickness  while  regularly 
enrolled  in  the  University.  (A  full  statement  is  given  under  the  head- 
ing Medical  Attention  for  Students,  page  81,  in  the  1914-15  catalog.) 

Laboratory  fees  have  to  be  paid  in  some  subjects. 

The  total  expense  for  unmarried  men  while  in  Columbia  has  been 
found  to  average  $312,50  for  nine  months.  For  women  the  average  is 
$350  a  year.  This  includes  fees,  board,  room,  laundry,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, clothes,  subscriptions  and  dues,  amusements,  and  miscellaneous 
items.  Half  the  students  live  on  less  than  the  average  and  half  spend 
more  than  the  average. 

Many  students  earn  part  of  their  expenses,  and  some  earn  all.  For 
information  on  this  point  prospective  students  may  write  J.  S.  Moore, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION 

Correspondence  regarding  entrance  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean 
of  the  University  Faculty,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Regular  Students: 

In  order  to  enter  the  School  of  Education  as  a  regular  student,  a 
person  must  have  (1)  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
and  (2)  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years'  work  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science.  It  then  takes  two  additional  years  for  a  medium 
student  to  finish  the  course  and  get  the  degree.  That  is,  four  years 
are  spent,  in  the  University,  two  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  two  in  the  School  of  Education. 

During  the  two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  a  student 
is  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

(a)  Six  hours  of  English. 

(b)  Five  hours  of  history,  unless  the  student  has  taken  four 
units  of  history  in  the  high  school. 

(c)  Five  hours  of  an  ancient  language  (Greek  or  Latin),  unless 
four  units  of  an  ancient  language  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

(d)  Five  hours  of  a  modern  language  (German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian),  unless  three  units  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 
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(e)  Three  hours  of  mathematics  or  of  logic,  unless  three  unite  of 
mathematics  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

(f)  Five  hours  of  a  physical  science  (astronomy,  chemistry, 
geology,  physics),  unless  two  units  of  these  have  been  taken  in  the 
high  school. 

(g)  Five  hours  of  a  biological  science  (botany,  physiology, 
zoology),  unless  two  units  have  been  taken  in  the  high  school. 

Note.  For  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education  10  hours  of  a  modern  language 
or  10  hours  of  an  ancient  language  will  be  accepted  instead  of  5  hours  of  an  ancient 
and  5  hours  of  a  modern  language. 

Special    Students: 

Students  more  than  21  years  old,  who  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son are  not  able  to  enter  as  regular  students,  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  as  special  students  and  to  take  such  courses  as  they  prefer, 
provided  they  are  fitted  to  take  them.  Such  students,  however,  before 
receiving  a  degree,  have  to  enter  as  regular  students  and  fulfill  all 
requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
(B.S.  in  Ed.)  the  candidate  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education  as 
described  in  the  last  section. 

(b)  He  must  complete  a  major  of  24  hours  in  education,  includ- 
ing 4  hours  in  educational  psychology  usually  taken  prior  to  entrance, 
4  hours  in  history  of  education,  3  hours  in  theory  of  teaching,  2  hours 
in  school  economy,  and  1  hour  in  school  hygiene. 

(c)  He  must  complete  a  total  of  60  hours  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  60  hours  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence prior  to  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   LIFE  CERTIFICATE 

If  a  student  wishes  to  receive  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  Missouri  it  is  necessary  to  meet  some  requirements  in  addi- 
tion to  those  made  for  the  degree.     These  are: 

(a)  The  student  must  have  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  some 
one  subject  he  wishes  to  teach.  These  are  found  listed  in  the  catalog 
of  the  University  under  the  title  Subjects  of  Specialization  for  Life  Cer- 
tificates. 

(b)  The  student  must  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to  teach.  This 
may  be  done  in  the  University  schools  or  by  recommendations  of  com- 
petent observers  in  cases  in  which  the  student  has  taught  for  several 
years  before  entering  the  School  of  Education. 
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The  life  certificate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  recognized  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  except  those  in  which  the  law  requires 
that  every  candidate  must  take  state  examinations. 

THE   TWO    YEARS'   CERTIFICATE 

If  for  any  reason  a  student  is  unable  to  finish  the  courses  for  the 
degree  and  life  certificate  but  can  finish  36  hours  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  60  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  Science,  taken 
before  entering  the  School  of  Education,  complete  12  hours  in  educa- 
tion, including  4  hours  of  educational  psychology  and  3  hours  of  theory 
of  teaching,  and  complete  three-fourths  of  the  subject  of  specialization, 
a  certificate  to  teach  for  two  years  will  be  granted.  This  certificate  is 
not  renewable. 

GRADING   AND   CREDITS 

A  student  is  allowed  to  carry  16  hours  for  credit  in  any  one  semes- 
ter in  the  first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  in  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education  and  in  the  two  years 
in  the  School  of  Education. 

A  student  is  required  to  carry  one  additional  hour  of  military 
science  or  physical  education  in  each  semester  of  the  first  year 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  but  credit  is  not  given  for  this  for 
entrance  to  the  School  of  Education. 

A  student  is  allowed  to  carry  an  additional  hour  for  credit  each 
semester  in  the  School  of  Education  provided  the  course  is  either  the 
practical  course  in  physical  education,  chorus,  or  orchestra. 

The  system  of  grading  in  use  in  the  University  of  Missouri  makes 
it  possible  for  students  above  medium  to  finish  in  less  than  four  years 
and  requires  students  below  medium  to  take  longer  than  four  years  to 
complete  the  work.  This  system  of  grading  is  described  under  the  title 
of  Grading  in  the  catalog. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  have  done  work  above  high  school  grade  in  standard 
institutions  may  receive  credit  for  this  work  toward  the  degree.  It  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  have  done  enough  work  in  other  institutions 
to  receive  as  much  as  36  hours'  credit  in  the  School  of  Education  (in 
addition  to  the  preliminary  60  hours).  Not  more  than  36  hours'  credit 
is  given,  because  in  no  case  is  a  student  granted  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  without  spending  a  year  in  residence  and  taking 
at  least  24  hours  during  that  year.  (Three  summer  sessions  count  as 
one  year's  residence.) 
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Special  Curricula 

Note.  In  the  four-year  curricula  which  follow  the  first  two  years  are  taken  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science;  the  last  two  are  taken  in  the  School  of  Education- 

TEACHERS    OF   AGRICULTURE 

A  great  many  teachers  of  agriculture  can  be  placed  each  year  in 
Missouri  alone.  The  law  in  this  state  requires  that  agriculture  be 
taught  in  high  schools  before  state  aid  is  given.  Since  every  school 
wants  state  aid,  they  all  desire  trained  teachers. 

Teachers  brought  up  on  the  farm  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  or  those  who  have  not  graduated  but  are  21  years  old  and  are 
now  teaching,  have  an  excellent  preparation  for  successful  agriculture 
teaching  after  taking  courses  in  the  University.  The  practical  experi- 
ence on  the  farm  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  schoolroom  on  the  other 
forms  a  fine  background  for  study  in  the  University  and  for  later 
teaching. 

Below  is  given  a  four-year  curriculum,  which  is  suggestive  rather 
than  iron-bound.  The  adviser  in  agriculture  should  be  consulted  be- 
fore the  student  enrolls  for  the  courses. 

If  further  information  about  any  of  these  points  is  desired,  write  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


Note.  In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  curricula  in  agriculture 
art,  etc.,  all  the  required  subjects  are  inserted  in  the  schedules;  but  if  students  have 
had  enough  work  in  each  in  the  high  school  as  defined  on  pages  5  and  6  of  this  bulletin, 
they  will  be  excused  from  such  courses  and  some  other  work  may  be  substituted. 


FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURE 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which  also  see 
for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours    Credit 
Semester 

Freshman  Year 

Aa  and  lb 

la 
4b  or  6b 

English  composition  and 

rhetoric 
European  history 
Inorganic  chemistry 
Elective 

I 

II 

English 

History 
Chemistry 
Foreign  language 
Physical  education  or 

Military  science 
Elective 

3 

5 

5 

0 
2 

3 

5 
5 

0 
2 

15 

15 

10 
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Department 

Course 

Number 

Course  'Jin. 

Hour-  Credit 
3<  in 

Sophomore  Year 

La 
lb 
lb 
La 
8a 
3a 
5a 
25b 

<  reneral  botaaj 
Genera]  zoology 
Elementary  aociologj 
Deductive  logic  1 
Genera]  course    / 
( reneral  bacteriology 
Organic  chemistrj 
Analytical  chemist  rj 

I           II 

Botany 

Zoology 

Sociology 

Philosophy  or 

Mathematics 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

5 

3 
3 

5 

Junior  Year 

16 

15 

Agronomy 

Dairy  husbandry 

Horticulture 

Animal  husbandry 

Entomology 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Elective 

la 
lb 
2a 
2b 
2b 

102a 

120 

130b 

Farm  crops 
Elements  of  dairying 
Plant  propagation 
Stock  judging 
Economic  entomology 
Educal  iona!  psychology 
History  of  education 
Theory  of  teaching 

5 
3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 
3 

2 
3 
1 

Senior  Year 

15 

15 

Preventive  medicine 

Soils 

Horticulture 

Animal  husbandry 

Education 

Education 

Elective 

la 
lb 

100 
100a 
IGOb 
180 

Preventive  medicine 
Soil  fertility 
Fruit  production 
Animal  nutrition 
School  economy 
Practice  teaching 

2 

2 
3 

5 
3 

2 

2 
5 
1 

15 

15 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

First  Year 

la 

Live  stock  judging 

I 

II 

Animal  husbandry 

3 

Botany 

la 

General  botany 

5 

Farm  crops 

la 

Crop  production 

5 

Entomology 

2b 

Economic  entomology 

3 

Dairy  husbandry 

lb 

Elements  of  dairying 

3 

Chemistry 

4b 

General  inorganic 
chemistry 

5 

Education 

102b 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Elective 

2 

Second  Year 

15 

15 

Horticulture 

lb 

Plant  propagation 

3 

Horticulture 

2a 

Vegetable  gardening 

3 

Horticulture 

100a 

Fruit  production 

2 

Poultry  husbandry 

la 

Elementary  poultry  raising 

3 

Rural  economics 

la 

Principles  of  rural  econ- 
nomics 

3 

Rural  economics 

100b 

Principles  of  rural  eco- 
nomics 

2 

Animal  husbandry 

2a 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

3 

Education 

130b 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

Elective 

6 

Elective 

1 

1 

15 

15 
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TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  ART 

A  four-year  curriculum  is  outlined  below.  A  two-year  course  for 
teachers  of  expericence  who  are  not  yet  able  to  finish  the  four-year 
curriculum  is  also  given.  This  will,  if  the  students  have  had  success- 
ful teaching  experience  and  have  the  poise  necessary  to  handle  teachers, 
be  sufficient  to  train  them  temporarily  for  a  supervisorship  of  drawing 
in  the  grades.  It  also  trains  them  for  art  teaching  in  combination 
with  other  subjects  in  small  high  schools. 

FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  ART 


For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see    he  annual  catalog. 

which  also  sas 

for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in 

the  School  of  Education. 

Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

Freshman  Year 

Aa  and  lb 

English  composition  and 

I 

II 

English 

rhetoric 

3 

3 

Ristory 

la 

European  history 

5 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

2a 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

4b 

Construction 

3 

Philosophy  or 

lb 

Deductive  logic  \ 

3 

Mathematics 

8b 

General  course     / 

Physical  education  or 

Military  science 

0 

0 

Elective 

2 

1 

Physical  science 

Elective 

5 

15 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

Philosophy  or 

lb 

Deductive  logic     \ 
General  course       / 

3 

Mathematics 

8b 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

4a 

Construction 

3 

Education 

102b 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

106 

Painting 

3 

3 

Biological  science 

Elective 

5 

Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

5 

16 

15 

Junior  Year 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Manual  arts 

7b 

Mechanical  drawing 

3 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

105 

Pictorial  composition 

2 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

108 

Life 

3 

3 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

131b 

Teaching  of  art 

2 

Elective 

3 

Senior  Year 

15 

15 

Preventive  medicine 

la 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

105 

Pictorial  composition 

2 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

107 

Tone 

5 

5 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

3 

3 

Electives  in  education 

1 

Elective 

2 

3 

15 

15 

12 
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TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  ART 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

First  Year 

2a 
103 
4b 
7b 
2a 

4a 
106 
108b 
160a 
130b 
131b 

Introduction  to  art 
Theory  of  design 
Construction 
Mechanical  drawing 
Educational  psychology 

Construction 

Painting 

Life 

Applied  design 

Theory  of  teaching 

Teaching  of  art 

I 

II 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Theory  and  pract  ce  of  art 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Vlanual  arts 

Education 

Elective  in  education 

Elective 

5 
3 

4 
1 
2 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

Second  Year 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Vlanual  arts 

Education 

Education 

Elective 

15 

3 
3 

3 
6 

15 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

15 

15 

m  1 ^ 
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Work  of  students  in  applied  design 
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TEACHERS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

For  the  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in 
Education,  specializing  in  home  economics,  there  are  three  possible 
curricula. 

The  first  is  recommended  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the 
high  school  in  the  average  sized  town.  In  such  a  school  the  teacher 
of  home  economics  must  be  prepared  to  teach  both  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing. In  many  cases  she  must  also  be  prepared  to  handle  one  other 
subject.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  choosing  electives.  The 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  below  have  been  so  planned  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  each  student  to  fulfill  all  the  two-year  requirements. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  note  on  pages  5  and  6  of  this  bulletin.  Since 
rarely  one  student  has  all  of  these  requirements  to  fulfill,  electives 
may  be  substituted. 

A  second  curriculum  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  the  food  work.  It  is  recommended  that  specialization  do  not  com- 
mence until  after  the  sophomore  year.  For  the  student  who  intends 
to  follow  curriculum  II,  botany  should  be  elected  during  the  first  ye?f 
and  physics  during  the  second. 

A  third  curriculum  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
clothing.  The  student  who  has  decided  to  take  this  curriculum  should 
plan  to  take  as  much  work  in  art  as  possible  during  the  four  years. 
Those  choosing  curriculum  III,  should  elect  course  2,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  art,  during  the  first  year,  and  course  7b,  mechanical  drawing, 
during  the  second  year. 


Doesn't  it  look  good?    It's  merely  a 
practical  application  of  dietetics 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULA  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Curriculum   I 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which  also  see  for 
a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

A  General  Course 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

Kkkshman  Year 

Aa  and  lb 

Composition  and  rhetoric 

I 

II 

►English 

3 

3 

Physical  education 

1 

Physical  training 

0 

0 

Borne  economics 

la 

Selection  and  preparation  ' 
of  foods 

5 

•History 

lb 

European  history 

5 

Philosophy  or 

lb 

Deductive  logic     \ 
General  course       / 

3 

Mathematics 

8b 

Chemistry 

4b 

Elementary  inorganic 

5 

**Home  economics 

51a 

Sewing 

2 

♦Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

15 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

Physiology 

lb 

Elementary  physiology 

5 

Botany 

3a 

General  bacteriology 

3 

Chemistry 

5b 

Organic  chemistry 

3 

Home  economics 

10b 

House  problems 

2 

Home  economics 

lib 

Food  problems 

2 

Home  economics 

52 

Selection  and  construction 

of  clothing 

3 

3 

Education 

102 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

Junior  Year 

15 

15 

Preventive  medicine 

lb 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Home  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

103a 

Theory  of  design 

3 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  furnishing 

3 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Home  economics 

120 

Foods  and  nutrition 

3 

3 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

138b 

Teaching  of  home  econo- 
mics 

2 

Manual  arts 

160b 

Applied  design 

3 

Elective 

1 

15 

15 

Senior  Year 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Economics 

lb 

General  economics 

5 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Education 

180b 

Practice  teaching 

5 

3 

Elective 

5 

5 

15 

15 

*  Academic  requirements.     For  those  who  have  fulfilled  these  requirements  the 
above  suggested  substitutions  are  made. 

c*  Required  of  those  students  who  have  had  no  high  school  sewing  and  very 
little  experience  in  sewing  at  home. 
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A  laboratory  for  investigating  foods 


Curriculum  II 

For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Specialize  in  Foods 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  the  same  as  curriculum  I,  except  that 
botany  and  physics  should  be  elected  wherever  possible. 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

Junior  Year 

la 
lb 
la 
101a 
120 
120 
130b 
136b 

Elementary  sociology 
General  economics 
Preventive  medicine 
House  sanitation 
History  of  education 
Poods  and  nutrition 
Theory  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  home  eco- 
nomics 

I 

II 

Sociology 
Economics 
Preventive  medicine 
Home  economics 
Education 
Home  economics 
Education 
Education 

5 

2 
3 
2 
3 

5 

2 
3 
3 

2 

Senior  Year 

15 

15 

Home  economics 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Elective 

121 

160a 

180a 

Metabolism  and  dietetics 
School  economy 
Practice  teaching 
Elective 

3 
2 
5 

5 

3 

2 
10 

15 

15 
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Students  in  millinery  make  their  own  hats 


Curriculum  III 

For  Those   Who   Wish  to  Specialize  in  Clothing 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  the  same  as  curriculum  I,  except  that 
theory  and  practice  of  art,  and  mechanical  drawing  course  4b  should  be  elected 
whenever  possible. 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

Junior  Year 

la 

lb 

lb 

103a 

130a 

136b 

151 
160b 

Elementary  sociology 
General  economics 
Preventive  medicine 
Theory  of  design 
Theory  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  home  eco- 
nomics 
Advanced  clothing 
Applied  design 

I 

II 

Sociology 

Economics 

Preventive  medicine 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Education 

Education 

Home  economics 
Manual  arts 
Elective 

5 

3 
3 

3 

1 

5 
2 

2 
3 
3 

Senior  Year 

15 

15 

Home  economics 

Home  economics 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Elective 

101a 

110b 

120 

160b 

180a 

House  sanitation 
House  decoration 
History  of  education 
School  economy    , 
Practice  teaching 
Elective 

3 
2 
5 
5 

3 

2 
2 

3 
5 

15 

15 
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Recommended    Electives: 

Chemistry,  course  25a  or  b,  analytical  chemistry,  5  hours. 

Home  economics,  course  55a  or  b,  millinery,  2  hours. 

Home  economics,  course  121,    metabolism    and    dietetics,    3    hours. 

Home  economics,     course  151,  dressmaking,  3  hours. 

Home  economics,  course  160a  or  b,  principles  of  nursing  in  the 
home,  1  hour. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS 

Young  men  with  practical  experience  in  the  trades  are  particularly 
well  prepared  to  become  teachers  of  woodwork,  metalwork,  or  mechani- 
cal drafting.  The  life  of  a  teacher  is  a  secure  one.  There  are  always 
good  positions  open  for  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

What  must  be  added  to  trade-skill  and  experience  is  school  train- 
ing. 

Any  young  man  in  the  trades,  a  graduate  of  a  high  school,  of  good 
presence  and  possessed  of  ambition,  can  in  two  years  secure  enough 
school  training  in  the  manual  arts  to  enable  him  to  hold  a  good  posi- 
tion and  save  enough  money  to  finish  the  four-year  curriculum. 

Men  without  experience  in  the  trades  can,  by  taking  the  courses 
outlined,  secure  training  and  become  teachers  of  the  subject. 

The  demand  for  manual  arts  teachers  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  supply. 

A  four-year  curriculum  for  men  is  offered  in  the  manual  arts  with 
opportunity,  by  the  selection  of  electives,  for  specializing  in  wood- 
work, metalwork,  or  mechanical  drafting.  A  more  general  curriculum 
is  also  made  possible  thru  electives.  These  prepare  for  high  school 
positions  and  for  supervisory  positions  in  the  grades. 

A  four-year  curriculum  for  women  is  offered  in  elementary  hand- 
work with  related  drawing  and  design.  This  prepares  for  supervisory 
positions  in  the  grades  in  handwork,  sewing,  drawing,  and  design. 

Students  from  accredited  schools  having  credits  in  manual  arts 
which  they  have  not  used  as  entrance  credits  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  or  as  part  of  the  elective  work  permitted  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  may  secure  advanced  credit  thereon  in  the  School  of 
Education. 
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Where  manual  arts  teachers  are  trained 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  MANUAL  AIMS  FOB  MIS 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which  alhosee 
for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Department 

Number 

Semester 
I           11 

Freshman  Year 

English 

Aa  or  lb 

English  composition  and 

rhetoric 

3 

3 

History 

la 

European  history 
Woodwork 

6 

Manual  arts 

la  or  7a 

2 

Manual  arts 

lb  or  7b 

Mechanical  drawing 

2 

Physical  education  or 

Military  science 

1 

Physical  training 

0 

0 

Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

5 

Physical  science 

Elective 

5 

15 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

Mathematics 

3a 

Trigonometry 

5 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Preventive  medicine 

lb 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Manual  arts 

2a 

Metal  work 

2 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

2b 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

Education 

102a 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Biological  science 

Elective 

5 

Elective 

3 

16 

15 

Junior  Year 

Manual  arts 

3b 

Pattern  making 

2 

Manual  arts 

4a  and  14b 

Machine  work 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

5a 

Tools,  materials,  and  shop 
practice 

1 

Manual  arts 

8a 

Machine  drawing 

3 

Mechanical  drawing 

4a 

Architectural  drawing 

2 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Manual  arts 

190b 

Elementary  millwrighting 

1 

Elective 

2 

6 

Senior  Year 

15 

15 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Education 

165a 

Administration  of  manual 
arts 

2 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

180b 

History  of  manual  arts 

1 

Elective  in  education 

1 

Elective 

9 

9 

15 

15 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  (ELEMENTARY    HANDWORK) 

FOR  WOMEN 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which  also  see 
for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Department 


Course 
Number 


Course  Title 


Hours  Credit 
Semester 


Freshman  Year 

English 

Physical  education 

History 

Preventive  medicine 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Foreign  language 

Elective 


Sovhomore  Year 

Philosophy  or 

Mathematics 
Sociology 
Education 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 
Biological  science 
Physical  science 
Elective 


Junior  Year 

Home  economics 

Manual  arts 

Manual  arts 

Home  economics 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Manual  arts 

Elective 

Senior  Year 

Home  economics 

Education 
Education 

Manual  arts 
Education 
Manual  arts 
Elective 


Aa  or  lb 

1 

la 
lb 
2b 


la 

8a 
lb 

102a 

103 


la 

100a 

101b 

110b 

120 

130a 

140b 

160 


160b 
165a 

174a  184b 
180 
180b 


English  composition  and 

rhetoric 
Physical  training 
European  history 
Preventive  medicine 
Introduction  to  art 
Elective 


Deductive  logic     1 
General  course       J 
Elementary  sociology 
Educational  psychology 
Theory  of  design 
Elective 
Elective 


Preparation  and  selection 

of  food 
Handwork  for  primary 

grades 
Handwork  for  intermediate 

grades    • 
House  decoration 
History  of  education 
Theory  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  manual  arts 
Applied  design 


Selection  and  construction 

of  clothing 
School  economy 
Administration  of  manual 

arts 
Elementary  pottery 
Practice  teaching 
History  of  manual  arts 


15 


15 


16 


15 


II 


15 


15 


15 
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TWO-YEAR   COURSES   IN    MANUAL  ARTS 

Two-year  courses  for  men  and  for  women  are  outlined  for  those 
who  for  any  reason  have  to  teach  before  finishing  the  lour  year  curri- 
culum. 

In  the  two-year  course  for  men,  experience  in  the  trades  is  neces- 
sary as  a  prerequisite. 

In  the  two-year  course  for  women,  experience  in  teaching  and 
sufficient  poise  to  handle  teachers  is  necessary  as  a  prerequisite  for 
pursuing  the  work.  It  prepares  for  supervision  of  elementary  hand- 
work, sewing,  drawing,  and  design. 


TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  MEN 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

First  Year 

5a 

Tools  and  materials 

I 

II 

Manual  arts 

I 

Manual  arts 

la 

Woodwork 

2 

Manual  arts 

7a 

Mechanical  drawing 

2 

Manual  arts 

2b 

Metal  work 

2 

Education 

2a 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

2b 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

Education 

130b 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Elective 

6 

5 

15 

15 

Second  Year 

Manual  arts 

3a 

Pattern  making 

2 

Manual  arts 

130 

Furniture  construction 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

180b 

History  of  manual  arts 

1 

Education 

165a 

Administration  of  manual 
arts 

2 

Manual  arts 

4 

Machine  shop 

2 

2 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Elective  in  education 

2 

Elective 

5 

8 

15 

15 
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TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  WOMEN  (ELEMENTARY 

HANDWORK) 

Open  to  women  of  successful  teaching  experience,  who  have  considerable  ability 
and  some  training  in  art  and  sewing,  and  who  have  sufficient  poise  to  handle  teachers. 
The  course  prepares  for  the  supervision  of  elementary  handwork,  sewing,  drawing, 
and  design. 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

First  Year 

100a 

Handwork  for  primary 

I 

II 

Manual  arts 

grades 

3 

Manual  arts 

101b 

Handwork  for  intermediate 
grades 

3 

Home  economics 

52 

Principles  of  selection  and 

construction  of  clothing 

3 

3 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

2a 

Introduction  to  art 

5 

Education 

2b 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Education 

140b 

Teaching  of  manual  arts 

2 

Elective 

4 

3 

15 

15 

Second  Year 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

103 

Theory  of  design 

3 

3 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  planning  and 
furnishing 

•     3 

Education 

131b 

Teaching  of  art 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Elective  in  education 

2 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 

15 

Hand  work  for  elementary  grades 
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RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 


For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which  al 
for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Group  1.      Electives  for  Woodworkers 


Department 

Course 

( tame  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

9a  or  9b 

Descriptive  geometry 

I 

II 

Manual  arts 

2  or 

2 

Manual  arts 

6b 

Advanced  lettering 

1 

Manual  arts 

140 

Advanced  architectural 

drafting 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

141 

Advanced  machine  drafting 

3 

H 

Manual  arts 

130a,  140b 

Furniture  construction 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

133b 

Advanced  foundry 

2 

Manual  arts 

134a 

Advanced  pattern  making 

2 

Manual  arts 

131a 

House  framing 

2 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

132b 

Mill  work,  interior  finish 

2 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

2 

Home  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

Forestry 

10a 

Field  dendrology 

3 

Forestry 

2b 

General  forestry 

3 

Agricultural  engineering 

la 

Farm  buildings 

4 

Agricultural  engineering 

4a 

Constructive  methods 

3 

Note.      All  courses  offered  in  forestry  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  worker  in 
wood  from  the  information  viewpoint. 


Group  II.      Electives  for  Metalworkers 


Department 


Course 
Number 


Course  Title 


Hours  Credit 
Semester 


Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Mechanical  engineering 
Mechanical  engineering 
Agricultural  engineering 


9a  or  9b 

6b 
141 
136a,  146b 
135a 
133b 
150b 
160 
102a 
101b 

3b 


Descriptive  geometry 
Advanced  lettering 
Advanced  machine  drafting 
Advanced  machine  shop 
Advanced  forging 
Advanced  foundry 
Art  metal 
Applied  design 
Engineering  materials 
Elementary  mechanisms 
Farm  machinery  and  farm 
motors 


2  or 

3 

2 

2 


II 
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Group  III.     Electives  for  Mechanical  Draftsmen 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 

Number 

Semester 

9a  or  9b 

Descriptive  geometry 

I 

II 

Manual  arts 

2  or 

2 

Manual  arts 

140 

Advanced  architectural 

drafting 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

141 

Advanced  machine  draft- 

ing 

3 

3 

Manual  arts 

101a 

Topographical  drawing 

1 

Manual  arts 

6b 

Advancing  lettering 

1 

Mechanical  engineering 

102a 

Engineering  materials 

1 

Mechanical  engineering 

101b 

Elementary  mechanisms 

2 

Manual  arts 

136a,  136b 

Advanced  machine  shop 

2 

2 

Manual  arts 

131a 

Framing 

2 

Manual  arts 

132b 

Mill  work,  interior  finish 

2 

Manual  arts 

160 

Applied  design 

3 

3 

Hone  economics 

101a 

House  sanitation 

3 

Home  economics 

110b 

House  decoration 

3 

Agricultural  engineering 

la 

Farm  buildings 

4 

Agricultural  engineering 

4a 

Constructive  methods 

3 

Group  IV.     Electives  for  General  Course  in  Manual  Arts 


Department 


Course 
Number 


Course  Title 


Hours  Credit 
Semester 


♦Manual  arts 

♦Manual  arts 

♦Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
♦Manual  arts 
♦Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
Manual  arts 
♦Home  economics 
Home  economics 
♦Education 
♦Education 


100a 
101b 

150b 
130a,  140b 

160 
174a,  184b 
175a,  185b 

131a 

132b 

110b 

101a 

150a 

150b 


Handwork  for  primary 
grades 

Handwork  for  intermedi- 
ate grades 

Art  metal 

Furniture  construction 

Applied  design 

Elementary  pottery 

Advanced  pottery 

House  framing 

Mill  work,  interior  finish 

House  decoration 

House  sanitation 

School  supervision 

Supervision  of  instruction 


II 


♦Recommended  for  supervision. 


Group  V.      Electives  in  Elementary  Handwork  For  Women 


Department 

Course 
Number 

Course  Title 

Hours  Credit 
Semester 

Home  economics 

Home  economics 

Home  economics 

Home  economics 

Home  economics 

Manual  arts 

Manual  arts 

Manual  arts 

Manual  arts 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Education 

Education 

52a  or  b 
55a  or  b 

101a 

120 

151 

150b 

175a,  185b 

la  or  lb 

130a 
4 

105 

151 

131b 

Advanced  sewing 
Millinery 
House  sanitation 
Foods:  general  course 
Dressmaking 
Art  metal  work 
Advanced  pottery 
Woodwork  only 
Furniture  construction 
Construction 
Pictorial  composition 
Elementary  education 
Teaching  of  art 

I 

II 

2  or 
2  or 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 
1  or 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 
2 

4 
3 

3 

1 

3 

2 
3 
2 
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TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC 

Positions  as  supervisors  of  music  are  plentiful.  Those  students  of 
music  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  (tho  not  necessarily  as 
supervisors),  and  who  have  enough  poise  to  handle  other  teachers, 
may  expect  to  secure  positions  as  supervisors,  upon  graduation. 

There  are  many  good  teachers  with  ability  in  music,  now  teaching 
for  small  salaries  in  the  grades,  who  could  fill  attractive  positions  as 
supervisors  if  they  would  take  the  college  training. 

Sometimes  such  a  teacher  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  full  college 
curriculum.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  take  the  two  years  of  work  out- 
lined below.  This  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  teach  for  a  few 
years  and  then  finish  the  curriculum  for  the  degree. 

Students  without  experience  in  teaching,  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
supervisory  work,  should  take  some  other  subjects  in  college  in  addition 
to  music.  They  can  then  teach  these  subjects  and  assist  in  music  while 
they  are  getting  the  necessary  experience  and  poise  to  handle  teachers 
as  supervisors. 

Students  who  have  some  musical  ability,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
supervisors,  should  take  enough  music  in  college  to  enable  them  to 
assist  in  chorus  work  and  other  musical  activities.  As  in  physical 
education,  so  in  music,  ability  to  assist  is  often  the  deciding  factor  in 
securing  a  position. 

It  is  being  generally  recognized  that  the  teacher  with  wide  sympa- 
thies and  abilities  outside  his  own  subject  is  more  valuable  in  the  high 
school  than  a  teacher  without  these. 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  MUSIC 

For  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which  also  see 
for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Department 

Course 

Course  Title 

Hours 

Credit 

Number 

Semester 

Freshman  Year 

1 

English  composition  and 

I 

II 

English 

rhetoric 

3 

3 

History 

la 

European  history 

5 

Music 

7 

Appreciation 

2 

2 

Foreign  language 

Elective 

5 

5 

Military  science  or  physi- 

cal education 

0 

0 

Biological  science 

Elective 

5 

15 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

Philosophy  or 

la 

Deductive  logic    \ 

3 

Mathematics 

8a 

General  course     / 

Music 

3 

Harmony 

3 

3 

Education 

102b 

Educational  psychology 

4 

Physical  science 

Elective 

5 

Elective 

9 

3 

15 

15 

Junior  Year 

Preventive  medicine 

la 

Preventive  medicine 

2 

Sociology 

la 

Elementary  sociology 

5 

Music 

4a 

Applied  harmony 

3 

Music 

4b 

Counterpoint 

3 

Music 

8 

Chorus 

1 

1 

Education 

120 

History  of  education 

2 

2 

Music 

130 

Elementary  public  school 

music 

2 

2 

Education 

130a 

Theory  of  teaching 

3 

Elective 

2 

2 

15 

15 

Senior  Year 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

1 

Appreciation 

1 

1 

Music 

8 

Chorus 

1 

1 

Music 

131a 

Advanced  public  school 
music 

3 

Music 

132b 

Practical  chorus  conduct- 
ing 

3 

Education 

160b 

School  economy 

2 

Education 

180 

Practice  teaching 

3 

3 

Elective  in  education 

3 

Elective 

4 

5 

15 

15 
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TWO-YKAK  CO  U  BSE  IN    Ml  SH 

Department 

(  'ourse 
Number 

(  oiif-se  Title 

Credit 

Semi 

First  Year 

I           11 

Music 
Music 
Music 
Music 

Education 
Education 
Elective 

7 

8 

3 

130 

2a 
130b 

8 
131a 

132b 

1 

Appreciation 
( inorufl 

Harmony 

Elementary  public  school 

music 
Educational  ps>  chology 
Theory  of  teaching 

< ihorue 

Advanced  public  school 

music 
Practical  conducting 
Appreciation 

2 
1 
3 

2 

4 

3 

2 
3 

2 

8 

4 

Second  Year 

Music 
Music 

Music 

Theory  and  practice  of  art 

Elective  in  education 

Elective 

1 5 

1 
3 

3 

7 

15 

1 

2 
1 
3 
8 

15           15 

TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


A  four-year  curriculum  is  outlined  for  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  this  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  about  the  only  positions  offered  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  graduates  of  universities  were  positions  as  coaches  in  colleges 
or  as  directors  of  athletics  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
But  with  the  rapid  use  of  physical  education  and  athletics  in  the  high 
schools  this  condition  has  changed.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  men. 
Likewise  instructors  in  girls'  athletics  are  being  engaged  for  full  time 
in  many  high  schools. 

This  wide  variety  of  work  makes  it  safe  for  those  interested  in 
physical  education  to  depend  upon  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Wise  students  who  expect  to  teach  subjects  other  than  physical 
education  are  taking  enough  courses  and  securing  enough  training  to 
help  with  athletics  in  the  schools  in  which  they  happen  to  teach.  Every 
school  has  boys  and  girls,  but  many  cannot  afford  to  employ  an  athletic 
instructor  for  full  time.  For  this  reason  any  teacher  of  other  subjects 
who  can  assist  in  athletics  is  highly  appreciated,  and  frequently  this 
ability  is  the  deciding  factor  in  a  selection  from  candidates  who  are  in 
other  respects  of  equal  excellence. 

The  closeness  of  contact  which  sympathy  with  and  assistance  in 
boys'  and  girls'  athletics  give  teacher  and  pupils  is  important.  A 
good  teacher's  moral  and  social  influence  among  students  is  increased 
by  participation  in  their  play. 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

For  complete  description  of  courses  named  below,  see  the  annual  catalog,  which 
also  see  for  a  complete  outline  of  courses  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Department 


Course 
Number 


Course  Title 


Hours  Credit 
Semester 


Freshman  year 

English 

History 

( ;  errnanic  languages 

Physical  education 

Physiology 

Electh  e 

Sophomore  Year 

Anatomy  and  histology 
Philosophy  or 

Mathematics 
Preventive  medicine 
Zoology 

Physical  education 
Chemistry 

Education 
Elective 

Junior  Year 

Physical  education 
Physical  education 
Anatomy  and  histology 
Physical  education 


Education 
Physical  education 
Education 
Education 

Elective 


Senior  Year 

Sociology 

Physical  education 
Physical  education 

Physical  education 

English 
[  Physical  education 

Education 

Education 

Elective  in  education 

Elective 


Aa  and  lb 

la 

la  and  2b 

la  and  lb 

lb 


la 
lb 
8b 
la 
lb 
2a  and  2b 
4b 

102a 


2a 
10a 
102 
102b 


120 
120b 
130a 
143b 


lb 
101b 
110b 

Ilia  and  b 

127a 
130a 
130a 
160b 
180a  and  180b 


English  composition  and 

rhetoric 
European  history 

Practical  course 
Elementary  physiology 


Elementary  anatomy 
Deductive  logic     \ 
General  course       J 
Preventive  medicine 
General  zoology 
Advanced  practical  course 
Elementary  inorganic 

chemistry 
Educational  psychology 


Advanced  practical  course 

General  course 

Dissection 

Theory  and  practice  of 

gymnastic,  folk,  and 

esthetic  dancing 
History  of  education 
Playground  course 
Theory  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  physical 

education 


Elementary  sociology 
Theory  of  coaching 
Theory  of  gymnastic 

teaching 
Practice  of  gymnastic 

teaching 
The  argumentative  address 
Physical  examination  and 

corrective  gymnastics 
School  economy 
Practice  teaching 


15 


1") 


15 


IT 


15 


15 


15 


15 
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TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  IDLCATION 


Department 

( iourse 
Number 

( tourse  Title 

Semester 

First  Year 

la  and  b 

10a 

102b 

lb 

2a 

130b 

Practical  course 
<  ieneral  course 
Theory  and  practice  of 

esthetic,  folk  and 
gymnastic  dancing 

Preventive  medicine 
Educational  psychology 
Theory  of  teaching 

1 

II 

Physical  education 
Physical  education 
Physical  education 

Bacteriology  and  preven- 
tive medicine 
Education 
Education 
Elective 

4 

7 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Second  Year 

15 

15 

Physical  education 
Physical  education 
Physical  education 

Physical  education 

Physical  education 

2a  and  b 
101b 
130a 

110a 

111b 

Practical  course 
Theory  of  coaching 
Physical  examinations  and 

corrective  gymnastics 
Theory  of  gymnastic 

teaching 
Practice  of  gymnastic 

teaching 
Playground  course 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 
3 
2 
5 

Physical  education 
Elective  in  education 
Elective 

120b 

2 
9 

15 

15 
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OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

ut  Ross  Hill,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

President,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Wfkrett  Wallace  Charters,  A.B.,  Pli.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
Hermann  Benjamin  Almstedt,  Pe.B.,  B.L.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  German. 
John  Sites  Ankeney,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Hsnby  Marvin  Belden,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Edwin  Bayer  Branson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physical  Geography. 
Chester  Leland  Brewer, 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Jesse  Harliaman  Coursatjlt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Winterton  Conway  Curtis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Zoology. 
Joseph  Doliver  Elliff,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Professor  of  High  School  Administration,  High  School  Visitor. 
Arthur  Henry  Rolph  Fairchild,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Chakles  Wilson  Greene,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology. 
Junius  Lathrop  Meriam,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  School  Supervision. 
Walter  Miller,  A.M., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 
Frederick  Blackmar  Mumford,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
William  Henry  Pommer, 

Professor  of  Music. 
Herman  Schlundt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry. 
Oscar  Milton  Stewart,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 
Norman  Maclaren  Trenholme,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
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Lewis  Darwin  Ames,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
Elias  Judah  Durand,  A.B.,  D.Sc, 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Botany. 
Ira  Samuel  Griffith,  A.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 
Louise  Stanley,  B.S.,  B.Ed.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Charles  Hamilton  Williams,  A.B.,  B.S.in  Ed., 

Secretary  of  University  Extension. 
Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  B.S.,  A.M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Arts. 
Richard  Huff  Emberson,  B.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rural  Education. 
William  Henry  Pyle,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
*Florence  Whittier,  A.B., 

Assistant  Librarian. 
Michael  C.  Carr, 

Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
Edith  May  Caverly, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

HlLDEGRADE  KNEELAND,   A.B., 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Henry  F.  Schulte,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
C.  Eugene  Van  Gent,  B.S.in  Agr., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
George  Venable, 

Instructor  in  Orchestra,  Director  of  University  Band. 

Alice  Arnold, 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Marshall  Henry  Brigham, 
Assistant  in  Manual  Arts. 

Herbert  Bascom  Bruner,  A.B., 

Assistant  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Ruth  Fitzgerald,  A.B.,  B.S.in  Ed., 

Principal  of  University  Elementary  School. 


*Absent  on  leave,  session  1914-15. 
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ifM    m  aky    Lowery  Gehlbach,  A.B.,  B.S.in  Ed., 

Teacher  in  University  Elementary  School. 
Virginia  Hudson,  A.B.,  B.S., 

Teacher  in  University  Elementary  School. 
\rtiii  b  Stratton  Hurt,  B.S.in  Ed., 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,   University  High  School. 
by  Mebcedes  Jones,  B.S.in  Ed., 

Teacher  in  University  Elementary  School. 
Sanfobd  Lomax, 

Teacher   of   Commercial    Subjects,   Assistant   in    University   High 
School. 
Ikuman  Heixrich  Mecker,  B.S.in  Ed.,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Principal  of  University  High  School,  Supervising  Teacher. 
!i  lbles  Hughes  Philpott,  A.B., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  Biology,  University  High  School. 
u<  tor  Randel, 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  University  High  School. 
LAURA  Searcy,  A.B., 

Teaching  Supervisor  in  English,  University  High  School. 
Mabgaret  Sinclaib, 

Teacher  in  University  Elementary  School. 
Marion  Elizabeth  Spalding,  A.B., 

Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 
VIartha  Troxell,  A.B.,  B.S.in  Ed., 

Asisstant  in  Home  Economics. 

rLADYS    WHEAT, 

Assistant  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MISSOURI 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West  and 
ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher  education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only 
805  and  in  1915  it  was  more  than  3,800.  The  increased  enrollment  is 
but  indicative  of  the  development  of  the  school  in  educational  efficiency. 
The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
schools  and  colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Commerce 

Graduate  School 

Extension  Division 
All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla.  In  addi- 
tion, emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment 
of  minor  divisions,  chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  the  Missouri  State  Mili- 
tary School  and  the  Mining  Experiment  Station  at  Rolla. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  supported 
by  the  state  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  state  practical  service.  Of 
later  years  the  University  has  endeavored  to  go  beyond  the  campus  in 
its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Missouri.  Extension 
courses,  experiment  farms,  and  free  literature  on  practical  subjects 
are  some  of  the  methods  adopted.  The  various  extension  courses  have 
proved  highly  satisfactory  and  have  rendered  real  services  to  people 
of  the  state  who  previously  benefited  only  indirectly  from  the  University. 
The  University  of  Missouri  is  located  at  Columbia,  a  town  situated 
half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  near  the  center  of  the 
state.  It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railways.  Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town,  having 
doubled  its  population  in  the  last  few  years.  The  student  is  a  pre- 
dominant factor  in  Columbia. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  800  acres.  The  main 
divisions  are  on  the  west  campus,  the  east  campus,  the  athletic  fields, 
and   the   University   farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  commerce  and  geology,  engineering,  manual  arts, 
law;  two  power  houses;  Library  Building;  Medical  Laboratory  Build- 
ing; Parker  Memorial  Hospital;  Agricultural  Building;  Horticultural 
Building;  Schweitzer  Hall  for  agricultural  chemistry;  green  houses; 
Live  Stock  Judging,  Poultry,  Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Veterinary 
Buildings;  the  University  farm  barns  and  buildings;  Switzler  Hall 
for  the  School  of  Journalism;  Gordon  Hotel  Building  for  home  eco- 
nomics; Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls,  dormitories  for  men;  Read  Hall 
and  Sampson  Hall,  dormitories  for  women;  Rothwell  Gymnasium; 
the  houses  for  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Agriculture;  the  High  School  and  the  Elementary  School 
buildings,  used  for  practice  schools  in  the  School  of  Education.  The 
new  library  building  will  be  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
1915. 

FOR     FURTHER     INFORMATION 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University,  address 

Dean,   Faculty  of  Education, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 

Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  catalog, 
which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or  special 
bulletins  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agriculture, 
School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of 
Engineering,  School  of  Journalism,  School  of  Commerce,  Extension 
Division,  and  the  Graduate  School,  write  to 

Dean  of  the  University  Faculty, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR 
AT    COLUMBIA 

1915  Summer  Session 
June  10 Thursday,  registration 

June  11 Friday,  organization  of  classes 

August  6 Friday,    examinations 

August  7 Saturday,  entrance  examinations 

First  Semester 

September  13,  14,  15 Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  en- 
trance examinations  and  registration 

September  16 Thursday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divi- 
sions begins 

September  16 Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation 

November  1  to  December  17.  .First  term,  short  course  in  agriculture. 

November  25 Thursday,  Thanksgiving,  holiday 

December  17 Friday,   4   p.   m.,   to     1 

1916  [.Christmas  holidays 
January  4 Tuesday,   8   a.   m. 

January  10  to  February  26. .  Second   term,  short  course  in   agriculture 

January  22 Saturday,   to  ] 

I  Mid-year  examinations 

January  29 Saturday 

January  27,  28,  29 Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  entrance 

examinations 

Second   Semester 

January  31,  February  1 Monday  and  Tuesday,  registration,  second 

semester 
February  2 Wednesday,  8  a.  m.,  class  work  in  all  divi- 
sions begins 

February  3 Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  opening  convocation 

February  22    Tuesday,  Washington's  Birthday,  holiday 

April  19 Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  to     "| 

I  Easter  holidays 

April  25 Tuesday,  8  a.   m.  J 

May  28 Sunday,  baccalaureate  address 

June  1 Thursday,  commencement  day 

June  2 - Friday,  to       "] 

I  Final  examinations 
June  9 Friday  I 
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